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Art. 1. £thical Questions ; or Speculations on the principal 
Subjects of Controversy in Moral Philosophy. By T, 
Cogan, M.D. &c. Cadell and Davies. 1817. 


DR. COGAN is a writer of considerable talent and reputation; 
more ingenious however than profound, and more rematkable for 
novelty in language than for originality of view. His various 
works on the Passions afford a good specimen of mental anatomy, 
accompanied, too, with a tolerably successful demonstration and 
exhibition of the parts, taken separately and unconnected ; but 
in the attempt to establish a simple prmciple upon which to ac- 
count for their complicated operations, and to lay the foundation 
of a more precise nomeuclatnre than that which at present pre- 
vails in the department of Ethics, we see little to praise besides 
his indefatigable industry and love of truth. 

The volume now before us, which is avowedly a mere supple- 
ment to his Philosophical and Ethical ‘Treatises on the Passions, 
naturally reminds us, both by its title and subject; of Dr. Price’s 
well-known “ Review of the principal Question in Morals.” 
The topics discussed, too, are very nearly the same, and are ar 
ranged in the following order, which we transcribe at length, as 
giving to our readers the best idea of the object of the work. 


“ 1]. What are the sources of rational conviction? And what are 
the characteristic differences of each ? 

2. Is benevolence a principle distinct from se//-/ove, or 4 modi- 
fication of it? 

“3. Is human nature endowed with a moral sense, to perceive 
moral principles, in a manner analogous to the organs of sense in 
the perception of external objects? 

“4. Are the actions and volitions of men necessary in given cir. 

I cumstances ; 
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cumstances? or, circumstances being the same, could a contrary 
volition be formed, or a contrary conduct be adopted. 

“5. Is human nature endowed with a common sense, destined to 
be the criterion of truth; and more infallible, in any case, respect- 
ing its decisions, than the deductions of reason? 

“6. Are the sceptical opinions advanced by Mr. Hume in his 
Lnquiry into the human Understanding, founded on the legitimate 
useor abuse of reason. Or, is it necessary to renounce our reason 
in order to reject them? 

“7. Whence are our ideas of moral obligation derived ; and what 
is the final cause of the obligation ?” 


It is not our intention to follow the author over the wide field 
of enquiry ito which these questions would necessarily lead us; 
we shall rather confine ourselves to those of his speculations, one 
or two in uumber, in which the point at issue is most clearly 
perceived, and on which his arguments, of course, are the most 
intelligible. We begin with that which stands third in the list, 
wherein, as may be seen, by referring to the title, the learned 
Doctor professes to cetermine, whether or not human nature is 
endowed with a moral sense to perceive moral principles in a 
manner avalogous to the organs of sense in the perception of 
external objects. Our readers are aware that several philoso- 
phers, and particularly the celebrated Professor Hutcheson of 
Glasgow, have maintained that the decisions of the mind, rela- 
tive to moral actions and characters, are regulated not by the 
ordinary powers of intellect, but by a special faculty ; which, 
because it acts with the promptitude, the certainty and 
universality of an instinctive principle, they have denuminated 
a sense, and because it is confined in its operations to matters 
of right and wrong, they have called it the moral sense. 
Many, too, in that large class of writers who take up all their 
potions at second hand, have adopted the views of shed, 
as being apparently more simple than those of other ethical 
teachers, and as affording to virtue a more stable foundation 
than that hypothesis which traces moral approbation to tbe 
decisions of the understanding. For ourselves, ty we have 
to say, that our opinions are directly opposed to those of Hutche- 
son; that we have all along regarded them as resting upon a very 
narrow view of the philosophy of the human mind; and more- 
over, that if we admit the existence of a moral sense, we mast 
necessarily encrease the number of the senses to correspond with 
all the varions modes of mental operation in which the determi 
nations of the judgment are accompanied with avy emotion of 
sentiment. We feel, indeed, the full force of the observations 
upon which the Hutchesonian doctrine is supported, and readily 
admit that our perception of right and wrong is so quick and ine 
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stantaneous, that it is almost impossible to trace our moral de- 
cisions to any distinct process of the reasoning faculties. We 
likewise grant, that in relation to virtue and vice, 1 all unam- 
biguous:cases at least, the judgment of mankind is as prompt aud 
uniform as when directed to the cognizance of mere sensible 
impressions arising from external objects; that the unsophisti- 
cated mind approves of what is good, and condemns what 1s bad, 
with the same readiness that it would pronounce on the smell of 
arose, or on the taste of aloes. ‘The general outlines of good 
and evil, of virtue and vice, of justice and generosity, are so 
clearly marked, that the distinction is instantly perceived, and the 
sentiment or emotion which follows that perception is instantly 
felt. All this, however, is not decisive of the question whether 
the human beitg is endowed with a special faculty, or sense, 
for judging and feeling in the department of morals. It must 
first be shewn, that the same imstantaneousness of decision, and 
the same quick susceptibility of emotion, are not common to every 
exercise of our faculties, to which the mind has beeu so long ac- 
customed as to render it what every act frequently repeated at 
length becomes, a mere association of ideas, or an intuitive per. 
cepuon, performed without effort, aud almost without conscious- 
ness. In the department of taste, for example, an artist of a 
well- practised and enlightened mind perceives, at the very first 
glance, the excellencies of a master-piece in his own line, and 
fecls with the rapidity of lightning the glow of admiration which 
such a production is calculated to excite in one so prepared to 
enjoy all its beauties. ‘The man of honour, too, whose reputa- 
tion is dearer to him than bis life, perceives with the quickness 
of light the import of an injurious insinuation, and feels 
his soul on fire in the very twinkhug of an eye. ‘There 1s nota 
momeut employed in comparing ideas, or in drawing conclu- 
sions. ‘The judgment formed by the understanding in these 
cases, and the emotion accompanying that judgment, are as vivid 
aid instantaneous as any moral seatiment whatsoever; and yet 
no philosopher has ever maintamed that we are endowed with 
inate senses for judging of a picture, or for resenting an injury. 
In fact, our mental processes in every tield of study, and in every 
pursuit of life, very soon become what Dr. Hartley called auto- 
matic, that is, we perform them with all the facility and quick+ 
bess which characterize the operations of instinct, and with some 
degree of that unconsciousness which belongs to a machine ; and 
thus the geometrician himself is found to acquire, from loag 
Practice in calculation, a sort of intuitive perception of the terms 
and conditions of bis problems, which, by a philosopher of the 
Hutchesonian school, might be called the mathematical sense. 


But there is no occasion in any case of this nature, and whether 
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the subject be geometry or morals, to have recourse to- the 
clumsy apparatus of a sense, meaning thereby an instrument of 
sensation analogous to the orgaus of sight and smell; for no 
Opinion Is more ‘philosophical than that maintained by our author, 
and indeed by almost every ethical writer of eminence m the 
present day, and which teaches that the quickness and the appa- 
rent instantaneousness of our impressions, on every subject 
wherein the mind has been frequently exercised, may be easily 
explained by adverting to the well-known power of babit. The 
object of those who hold the doctrine of a moral sense is, as we 
have already hinted, to raise up a bulwark for virtue, by main- 
taining thet an especial provision has been made for the imme. 
diate discernment of merit and demerit in human action; but 
numerous facts combine to prove that a similar facility of dis- 
cernment, and of correspondent action equally pervades every 
other department of human agency. It is corimon to every 
thing we do. In every line of exertion, facility and quickness 
spring from use. ‘The musician moves his fingers and reads his 
notes with a rapidity and unconsciousuess, not indeed to be ea- 
sily explained on any system of mental philosophy, and which 
would warrant, as fully at least as any instance of moral percep- 
tion on record the appropriation of an especial sense. 

The principal objection, however, to the existence of a moral 
sense is the practic: al doctririe so obviously connected with it, 
whereby every man’s feelings are made to him the standard of 
fight and wrong, of merit and of demerit. According to this 
view it is only necessary for a person to feel that he is in the 
right in order to be convinced that he is infallibly in the right ; 
and thus the Chinese mother who suffocates her infant; the 
Indian widow who mounts the funeral pile of her dead husband; 
the savage who from humanity knocks out the brains of his father; 
the Brahmin who regards the use of animal food as a mortal sin; 
the good Catholic who holds the same opinion, restricted only 
to certain more sacred days ; the usurer who takes fifty per cent. 
without remorse, merely because he does not steal it; and the 
gamester who, with a good conscience, pockets ten thousand 
pounds because it is a debt of honour ; are all placed on the same 
footing m poit of morality; are all equally i in the right, because 
they fee! they are in the right. ‘The moral sense, in these cases, 
stisiais no shock, is subj: ‘cted to no compunction, creates no 
unensy sentiment. ‘The Inquisitor puts his victim to the torture, 
suspends him over a stow fire, thrusts spikes into his body, and 
finully deprives him of hfe and the most excruciating pains 
which he can possibly devise ; and his moral sense all the while, 
so far from condemmng such a: manifest violation of the law of 
God and of man, is found to yield comfort to the a 
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derer, to supply a voucher and a warrant for all bis cruelties, to 
satisty him, in short, that he is performing a pious sad mdispen- 
sable duty. Now, it requires only to be mentioned that the con. 
duct of the Chinese mother, of the widow, of the savage, of the 
gamester, or of the inquisitor, is not approved by the moral sense 
of any well-educated Christian im this part of the world; whilst 
on the contrary, with regard to the five senses properly so called, 
there is a perfect uniformity in their exercise, and in the ideas 
founded upon them, through the whole of the human species. 
The healthy organs of all men in similar circumstances, are, as 
Dr. Cogan observes, affected in a similar manner. ‘The colour 
which appears blue to one man will vot appear yellow to another, 
and white to a third. ‘The notes which are perfectly harmonious 
jever appear discordant to a sound ear, although it may not be 
equally pleased as another with the tune that is performed, One 
person will indeed prefer a sour taste to sweetness, and another 
the reverse, yet the one taste is not in any instance mistaken for 
the other. J3ut different persons, it is well known, wall form the 
most Opposite opinions, und feel very different sentiments, re- 
specting the same action. One will censure as a proof of coward 
ice the precautions which another will applaud as highly pruden- 
tial, One will deem an action to be courageous and hervic, 
which another will censure as rash, and ordering upon insanity, 
Oue will condemn as an unpardonable cruelty that which the 
judgment of another approves as an indispensable act of justice, 
J)ifferences and mistakes like these have never been imputed to 
our corporeal organs, when ip a sound aud healthy state. There 
is a perfect nuiformity of opinion concerning the shape, size, and 
colour of visible bodies, of roughness, smoothness, hardness, 
softness, in tangible bodies. 


« These essential differences,” continues the author, “ destroy 
the character of the moral sense as an infallible guide and director 
ef conduct. ‘They demonstrate that strong sensations, in moral 
subjects, are frequently very erroneous ; nor ought the agent or 
the observer tu trust to their decisions, in forming his judgment 
concerning the moral nature of particular acts. The heart may 
g.ow with the warm approbation of wrong actions, and be ashamed 
o! what is right. National customs and manners, particular modes 
of education, romantic notions, partial views of a subject, may exert 
all that influence which is ascribed tu a moral sense ; may incite to 
actions justly reprobated by minds well informed, and produce con- 
sequences of the most fatal nature. They introduce contrarieties 
which confound every system of morals that has ever been pro- 
posed. The rulere of the synagogue in a well-authenticated case, 
were restrained by their moral sense from purchasing a field with 
the price of blood, though it did not prevent them from the atro- 
cious act of murdering the innocent. ‘Saul, the Pharisee, 
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cuted the first proselytes to christianity, as mad enthusiasts, as fol- 
Jowers of a man who was subverting the religion which he knew was 
from God; and he was instigated by his ardent zeal for the honour 
of God to support the cause of God. Paul, the Apostle, gloried 
in that cross which he had formerly considered as a scandal and a 
stumbling-block. His moral convictions now assured him, that in 
the days of his zeal without knowledge, be had been an enemy to 
the truth as it is in Jesus; that he had murdered the people of 
God, and impiously opposed the benevolent plans of heaven ;”— 
that when he itm ste unto the death of Stephen, and held the 
clothes of those who slew him, his moral sense had led him astray, 


It is commonly said in reply to such objections, that the feeling 
is right although the judgment be wrong, and that the moral 
sense resumes its proper functions as svon as the circumstances 
of the case are correctly ascertained. But this concession is tan- 
tamount to a surrender of the point at issue ; for, as the feelings 
have to be regulated by the investigations of the understanding, 
and as the latter principle must be consulted before the pro- 
priety of any feeling can be ascertained, it follows that the moral 
sense can no longer be regarded either as an mdependent fa- 
culty, or as an infallible guide in our moral determinations. The 
feeling, however quick, which is excited by the contemplation 
of a good or bad action, does not immediately result from the 
perception of that action considered simply’ in itself, in the 
same manner, at least, that an impression is produced upon an 
organ of sensation by its corresponding object ; the scent of a 
rose for example, or the flavour of a peach. An opinion must 
de previously formed concerning the particular circumstances of 
the action which inspires the feeling; and, as the sentiment fol- 
lows the opinion, it will necessarily be as changeable as that 
opinion, taking, im fact, its character, its intensity, and its du- 
ration from the nature of the opinion, and not from any blind 
or instinctive impulse of our moral nature, Opinions, it is justly 
remarked by Dr. Cogan, may exist without exciting any sensa- 
tion; whereas these strong moral feelings cannot have ‘an exist- 
ence before certain opinions are formed ; and these, it is admitted, 
‘cannot be formed with any degree of accuracy, without an intiy ~ 
mate knowledge of the various circumstances wpon which the 
essential character, and the different colourings of any given ac- 
tion may depend. We may illustrate this statement by a faini- 
liar example taken, with a few alterations, from the treatise now 
before us, We are informed, we may allow ourselves to ima- 
gine, that a man has been killed suddenly : he was a stranger to 
us, but sull we are struck with a degree of horror at the news 
Tf, however, we personally knew the man, our horror is aug- 
mented by the influence of the social principle, and also accord- 
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ing to the degrees of our intimacy. We hear, moreover, that 
his death was accidental ; this excites no additional sensation, 
excepting that ©. pity. We bear that he was murdered: this 
renders the sensation extremely keen. Ideas of injustice, bar- 
burity, Xe. immediately arise, and we are mcensed against the 

petrator of the crime. We are further informed that he was 
murdered in the act of protecting invocenee, aud that he lost his 
life m saving that of another person. Other emotions are now 
enjoined ; love and admiration are now mingled with our other 
feelings, and greatly augment our regret. Should we, on the 
contrary, be told that he was the aguressor; that he was killed 
in the attempt to rob or murder anotler person, indignation 
would instantly take the place of ow other sentiments. We 
should then acknowledge the justice of his punishment, aud our 
natural horror at the event would be stripped of all those com- 
miserating feelings which a prior iwformation had excited. 
Vary the circumstances. in short, in every way which imagina- 
tion can suggest, and it will be found that the emotion created 
in the mind by the recital of the supposed death, will be dif- 
ferent exactly as the circumstances attending it are found to dif. 
fer ; thus affording the most unanswerable proof that our moral 
sentiments have their origin in the conceptions of the intellect, 
and not in an implanted, instinctive, irrational sense. ‘The hy- 
pothesis, too, which we are combating, supposes that appro- 
bation or disapprobation is a simple act or state of the mind, 
such as smelling, or hearing, or seeing ; a mere passive condi- 
tion, in short, of a sensitive faculty. The slightest reflection, 
however, is sufficient to convince us that such a view of our 
moral judgments and feelings, is completely inconsistent with 
fact. Before an action or a character can be the occasion of 
exciting m us any sentiment of a moral nature ; before we can 
either praise or blame; we must know something as to the in- 
tention with which the one was performed, and as to the princi- 
ciples upon which the other professes to act; im short, we first 
exercise the judgment, and then, according to an original law of 
our nature, we become conscious of a particular sentiment or 
emotion, agreeable to the nature of the case; and, althougt 
this process should be the work of an instant, condacted with a 
rapidity which at once baffles all recollection, and every attempt 
to retrace its steps, yet there is nothing in, philosophy of which 
we are more certain than that, before the glow of sentiment is 
lighted up in the soul, the utiderstanding bas reviewed the lead- 
ing circumstances which determine the character of the “actien 
or abject which has given occasion to that sentiment, 

We have followed up this view of the question with more ar- 


dour than its importance may seem to require; but, simple ta 
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the reasoning is by which the absurd doctrine of a moral sense 
has been overturned, it had no other effect on the acute mind 
of Dr. Price, one of the ablest opponents of this part of the 
Hutchesonian systcm, than to lead bin frem the successful ex- 
posure of one enor, to fall into another not less absurd. He de- 
nied, as well as Dr, Cogan, that our moral judgments and feel- 
ings sprang from a sense, and his arguments in support of this 
ussertion are, no doubt, extremely able and satisfactory ; but in- 
stead of cofsidering such judgments and feelings as origimating 
ii the ordinary operation of the understandimg, and in that sus- 
ceptibility of emotion with which we are endowed in relation to 
ull events which affect our sympathy or self-love, he chose to 
describe our ideas of right and wrong as simple and intuitive 
perceptions, referable (0 some power in the human mind, which, 
without any media of proof, or process of reasoning, at ONCE sces 
aud determines, in all matters within the province of the mora- 
list. He was led to this, as every body knows, by his pious 
wish to place the distinction between virtue and vice on the 
firm basis of rea/ity, and the only method which occurred to 
him whereby to secure this great object, was to ascribe the 
mental process, by which that distincuion ix made out, to a fa- 
culty of the mind, conversant only with the read or primary qua- 
lites of matter. The qualities of body perceived by the seuises 
having, agreeably ta the scholastic notions of his day, no exist- 
erice but in the mind which perceives them, it appeared to Dr. 
Price, that, if philosophers admitted into their system a faculty 
whose operations in determining moral good and evil, were ana- 
logous to those of the eye or the ear, morality would no longer 
have that immutable and eternal foundation in the nature of 
things, which Cudwarth and other learned divines have laboured 
to establish, It struck fim, im short, as an ivincible objection 
to the wews of Hutcheson, that virtue and vice were thereby, 
rendered mere factitious, arbitrary, and varying conceptions of 
the mind; and that, of course, the difference between a good 
action and a bad. ene, would become as little fixed aud deter- 
winate, aS the difference between sweet and sour, red and 
yellow. When. pronowicidg concesuing an. action or opmion Ja, 
ihe departinent of morals, we should, be conceived, it lutche- 
son's views were adini-ted, only express a /eeliug 0 of SCUSC, & Mein 
dification of our own thoughts, and Hol a judgnent af the under- 
sanding ; iv one word, vatue end vice, for the very reason that 
they ave pPreceived by a sease, would have to be regarded as se~ 
condary, aud not as primary qualities, as depeading on the perci- 
plent and not on the immutable attributes of an abstyact and pet> 
ananent reality. 

This is uot.a proper occasion for entering upon the futility ¢ " 
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the distinction between primary and secondary qualities, nor for 
exposing the childishness of Dr.-Price’s reasoning in relation to 
u morak serise when connected with that distinetion. Virtue and 
vice, it is enough to observe, are not properties of matter, and 
could not, therefore, fal under either of the classes to which the 
distinction strictly applied ; the term sense in this argument mean- 
ing nothing more than an internal faculty, the operations of which 
appeared too simple for analysis, and too uniform to be referable 
to the deductions of intellect.. It is rather remarkable, too, that 
it did not occur to the learned Doctor, that, by describing,our 
maral ideas as simple and intuitive, he lent the great weight of 
his authority to the very dectrine which he was Jabouring to 
refute; for Hutcheson aud his followers could not have explained 
their moral sense in any other terms, than as being, a. power of 
the mind which exercised an intuitive perception im cases of 
moral good and evil. | 

We are therefore decidedly agreed with Dr. Cogan that our 
notions in matters of morality have the same origin with all our 
other notions—-the understanding. And as to the instantaneouss 
ness and rap-dity with which such notions are formed, we can 
discover nothing more than the all powerful effect of habit, ren. 
dering our judgments and feelings almost instinctive, an effect, 
however, which is equally, manifest in every other field of human 
thought. A man for example, passing in the street, who sees a slate 
fulliug from a roof over his head, Mustantly springs from under 
it, aud when the act is performed he finds it impossible to ree 
trace the current of bis: ideas—the danger which threatened 
him, and the means of escape. A young: lady daneing at an 
assembly, upon feclmg her garter dangling about her ancles, is mw 
a moment suffused with the blush of shame; a thousand ideas 
rush into her mind, as suddenly’and vividly as if she-had been 
detected in the theft of a diamond ring; aid yet no writer has 
been so foolish as to co.stend for the existence of a special faculty 
to form. ideas of dauger of of decorum, and to awaken in: the 
mind the sentiments corresponding’ to those ideas. If we were 
to establish senses. for every class, of actions and feelings which 
approach to the nature of instinct, we should not only cease to 
have the benefit.of general pringiples as applied to the pheno. 
mena of mind, but we should at.the same time.encumber, our 
phraseology with a load of aumeaning words. ‘The works of 
Dr. Reid, the moral philesopher of the North, gave some couns 
nance to that muluplication of original faculties, and conse. 
quent looseness of language in metaphysical discussions, by whick. 
all reasoning in this department of study; has im these days been 
rendered extremely vague, and oredibect — fre Siaplt ace 
count chiefly, and witheut any ilection i ying 
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doctrines of the French school, that we recommend the views 
of Dr. Cogan on this particular subject. 

We do not, however, quite so heartily approve of his oppo- 
sition to the philosophy of Dr. Reid, as expressed in his Specu- 
Jation on Common Sense, the topic to which we now invite the 
attention of the reader; fur he takes the views of it which he 
has chosen to controvert, not from Dr. Reid's Enquiry, the only 
origiial and authentic source, but from Dr. Beattie’s Essay on 
Truth, a work which, with all its merits, contributed more than 
than any other, written at the period m question, to bring the 
doctrines of the Scottish philosophers into contempt. Lt camot 
be necessary to stute at this advanced stage of philosophical 
knowledge, that, by common sens., Dr. Reid mtended to convey 
the notion of those fundamental principles upon which all rea- 
soning proceeds. Such as the belief that a material world exists 
around us; that the course of nature always continues the same ; 
that we ourselves exist, and that all the objects of our senses 
have an Independent existence, as well at the moment we do not 
actually perceive them, as when we do perceive them. 


* All reasoning,”’ says that celebrated author, ** must be from 
first principles, and for first principles, no other reason can be given 
than this, that by the constitution of our nature, we are under a 
necessity of assenting to them. Such principles are parts of our 
constitution no less than the power of thinking; reason can neither 
make nor destroy them, nor can it do any thing without them: 
it is like a telescope, which may help a man to see further who has 
eyes, but without eyes a telescope sees nothing at all. A mathe- 
matician cannot see the truth of his axioms, nor can he prove any 
thing unless he take them for granted. We cannot prove the ex- 
istence of our minds, nor even of our thoughts and sensations.’’ 
* It isa bold philosophy,’’ he continues, “ that rejects, without 
ceremeny, principles which irresistibly govern the belief and con- 
duct of al mankind in the common atlairs of life, and to which the 

hilusopher himself must yield, after he imagines that he has con. 
Fited them. Such principles are older and of more authority than 
prrlenpeny : she rests upon them as her basis, not they upon her, 
ey are a part of our constitution, and all the discoveries of our 
reason are grounded upon them. They make up what is called the 
common sense of mankind; and what is manifestly contrary to 
any of those first principles, is what we call absurd. A remarkable 
deviation from them, arising from a disorder in the constitution, is 
what we call lunacy. When aman suffers himself to be reasoned 
out of the principles of common sense by metaphysical arguments, 
we call this metaphysical lunacy, which differs from the other spe- 
cies of the distemper in this, that it is not continued but inter- 
mittont ; it is apt to seize the patient in solitary and speculative 
moments; but when he enters into society, common sense recovers 
authority.” i * , ' 
t 
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It must be very evident, we think, from these extracts, that by 
common sense,” Dr. Reid meant nothing more than those first 
truths or fundamental principles, which constitute the basis of all 
reasoning and of all action among human beings: and this expla- 
nation will be still further confirmed, by reflecting on the nature 
of the doctrines, prevalent at the time he wrote, and against which 
he divected all the powers of his sagacious mind. Des Caries 
had seriously set about proving his own existence, as being, 
in his estimation, a question fairly open to’ controversy; 
Berkeley had denied, and, as most people of his age believed, 
had completely disproved, the existence of matter ; Hume, by 
carrying Berkeley's mode of thinking, a little farther than he him- 
self had thought proper to carry it, had brought into doubt the 
existence of mind as well as of matter. Reid instantly saw that 
the foolish scepticism of these distinguished men, arose entirely 
from their attempt to prove that which ought to be regarded as 
an essential element of human reason, or a fundamental principle 
of all knowledge—their own existence and the existence of the 
material world. It is a conviction impressed upon the minds of 
all men, not positively insane, that they are connected, by means 
of their senses, with beings of various orders which live and 
exercise the vital functions around them, as also with a system of 
organized matter in the shape of trees and plants, as well as with 
hills and vallies, placed at certain distances, and reflecting certaiq 
colours ; and this sense, or conviction, being universal, was called 
by Dr. Reid a sense, common to mankind. | Perhaps the terms 
common sense were not very judiciously chosen, but no man whe 
peruses the works of Reid with attention can possibly misunder- 
stand them ; it was not therefore without some surprise that we 
found Dr. Cogan entering upon the subject of his Fifth Specula- 
tion, viz. * Is man endowed witha common sense destined to be the 
criterion of truth, and more mfallible, im any case, respecting its 
decisions than the deductions of reason,” prepared to ‘combat 
only with the unsubstantial shadow of Dr. Reid’s system, conjured 
up from the Essay of Dr. Beattie. “Why not take up the sub. 
ject as it is explained at length in the admirable enquiry of the 
former writer ; and why view it through the imperfect medium 
of a work, in which all the followers of Dr. Reid, have been 
beforehand with our author in pointing out the grossest misap- 
plication of his notions; and the most lax and unphilosophical use 
of his language. Dugald Stewart, in the second volume of his 
Philosophy of the Human Mind, provounces the language of 
Beattie to be “ loose and unsettled ;” and Dr.-Cogan in the 
laboured dissertation now before us proves, and attempts to 
prove, nothing more. He even confesses that tre does not know 
what Dr. Beattie meays by the phrase “ common sense,” but 
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seems willing to take it for granted that the doctrine advanced by 
him is to this effect. 


“ That there is a something within us to which the name of 
cominon sense may be given, but what it is does not so clearly ap- 
pear, which is to direct us into the knowledge of the most important 
truths. It is different from reason, and far superior to it in the 

romptitude and accuracy of its decisions ; and in this we ought te 
lave an implicit confidence, in opposition to the most powerful 
arguments.’? ° . 


This way of going to work is extremely disingenuous, and al- 
together unworthy of Dr. Cogan’s pretensions to the name of 4 
philosopher. He knows, or at least ought to know, that Dr, 
Reid never attempted to substitute bis principle of common 
scuse for the exercise of reason, in any case to which reason could 
be applied: On the contrary he limited the use of that faculty, 
if faculty it should be called, to those ultimate impressions on 
first truths, which are believed by ail and acted upon by all, yet 
which are altogether unsusceptible of proof or confirmation, by 
any imaginable process of argument. Common sense was not 
set up by Dr. Reid in opposition to reason, por in competition 
with reason; but as the origin or instrument of a species. of 
knowledge upon which all reasoning must be founded and con. 
ducted. Let Dr. Cogan, if he can, point out any media of 
proof, by which we shall satisfy an ideal philosopher that there 
exists a material world independent of the impressions made 
upon his seuses, and then proceed to explain the ground of this 
belief as it prevails among mankind at large, who have never felt 
disposed to distrust the evidence of their senses. Let him carry 
the chain of reason one link farther back than Berkeley or Hume 
could curry it, and let him fasten it securely upon axioms 
capable of demonstration, and then will we cordially join with 
him in deriding the clumsy philosophy of Dr. Reid. But if he 
has only one word to substitute for another; if he has nothing 
in store but a better chosen term to replace ove injudiciously 
applied, why all this contempt aud triamph in his month whilst 
he brings it forward. His “ speculation,” however, ends in less 
than even grammatical or verbal emendation; it ends. literally 
w nothing atall. He begins by telling us that he could not an- 
derstand Dr. Beattie, and he leaves off without shewing us that 
he better understood any body else who has written on the sub- 
ject... He laughs at cammon sense, but fails to recommend any 
principle more deserving of our respect. The following short 
extract contains the only specimen: of reasoning of illusiratioa 
which our auilor has been pleased to adduce, deserving of a 
momeat’s patice, and even yp this, is statement proves nothing 
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so clearly as that he has not formed an accurate conception of 
the point at isstte. 


‘¢ Numberless,’’ says he, “ are the instances of a deception on the 
first appearance of things, and of permanent deceptions on ignorant 
minds. What can strike the senses more forcibly than the rising 
of the sun in the east and its setting in the west?) We not only se# 
its change of place, but at the verge of its rising or setting, we think 
that we see it in motion, while we are unconscious of motion in the 
earth. ‘That the heavens move and the earth stands still has beea 
the universal opinion, or, in the Doctor’s language, the common 
sense of mankind, It isthe opinion now of every oné ignorant of 
astronomy, and yet the rational powers of man confute it. If Dr, 
Beattie’s attachment to commen sense has not made him reject the 
Copernican system, his astronomical creed is in direct opposition to 
the evidence of his senses. Or let him place himself in a boat in 
rapid motion on a canal, . He will see the adjacent trees swiftly 
pass by him, and the distant trees move in an opposite direction, 
Will he in such cases confide in the report of his favourite commen 
sense? There are some cases in which our senses make opposite 
reports respecting the sarhe objects. If I place one hand that hes 
been chilled to thirty degrees of Fahrenheit’s thermometer, into a 
bason of water at the temperature of fifty, the water will feel wara ; 
and I must pronounce it to be warm with as much confidence as I 
believe it to be water. I place my other hand heated to seventy 
or eighty degrees into the same water; now I must believe the 
water to be cold, positively cold; for things must be as our senses 
represent them, A dog, a monkey, and a child view themselves in 
a mirior for the first time. The dog barks at another dog, so con- 
fident is he that his senses do not deceive him, The monkey gri 
chatters, and paws at hiscomrade. The child goes behind the glass 
in search of a companion. None of them.could be deceived ac- 
cording to the Doctor’s principle. They positively saw an object. 


Nor can this deception be discovered without the deductions of 
reason.” . 


Dr. Cogan certainly does not require to be informed that this 
very objection has been noticed and completely answered by Mr, 
Stewart, in the work to which we have already alluded. Having 
quoted from several ancient writers expressions and sentiments 
which coincide very closely with the views.of Dr. Reid, he 


proceeds tu observe, that 


“ It cannot be denied that against this summary species of logic, 
when employed without any collateral light, as an infallible touch- 
stone of philosophical truth, astrong objection immediately occurs, 
By what test (it may be asked) isa principle of common sense to 
be distinguished from one of those prejudices to which the whole 
human race are irresistibly led in the first instance, by the very 
constitution of their natuge? If no test or criterion of truth can be 
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pointed out but universal consent, may not all those errors which 
Bacon has called idola tribus, claim a right to admission among the 
incontrovertible axioms of science? And might not the popular 
cavils against the supposition of the earth’s motion, which so lon 
obstructed the progress of the Copernican system, have been legi- 
timately opposed as a reply of paramount authority, to all the 
scientific reasonings by which it was supported. It is much to be 
wished that this objection, of which Dr. Reid could not fail to be 
fully aware, had been more particularly examined and discussed in 
some of his publications, than he seems to have thought necessary. 
From different parts of his works, however, various important hints 
towards a satisfactory answer to it might be easily collected. At 
present I shall only remark, that although universalty of beltef is one 
of the tests by which, according te him, a principle of common 
sense is characterized, it is not the only test which he represents as 
essential. Long before his time Father Buffier, in his excellent 
treatise on First Truths, had laid great stress on two other circum- 
stances, as criteria to be attended to on such occasions; and 
although I do not recollect any passage in Dr. Reid where they are so 
explicitly stated, yet the general spirit of his meaning poe shows 
that he had them constantly in view in all the practical applications 
of his doctrine. The first criterion mentioned by Butter is, that 
the truths assumed as maxims of common sense should be such, that 
it is impossible for any disputant either to defend or to attack them 
but by means of propositions, which are neither more manifest, ner 
certain than the propositions in question, The second is, that their 
practical influence should extend evento those individuals who affect 
to dispute their authority. ‘fo these remarks of Buffier, it may not 
be altogether superfluous to add, that wherever a prejudice is found 
te obtain universally among mankind in any stage of socicty, this 
prejudice must have some foundation in the general principles of 
our nature, and must proceed upon some truth or fact inaccurately 
apprehended or erroneously applied. The suspense of judgment, 
therefore, which is proper with respect to particular opinions, till 
they be once fairly examined can never justify scepticism with 
respect to the general laws of the human mind. Our belief of the 
sun’s motion is not a conclusion to which we are necessarily led by 
any such law, but an inference really drawn from the perceptions of . 
sense, which do not warrant such an inference. Al! that we see is, 
that a relative change of position between us and the sun takes 
place ; and this fact, which is made knewn to us by our senses, no 
subsequent discovery of philosophy pretends to disprove. It is not 
therefore the evidence of perception which is overturned by the 
Copernican system, but a judgment or inference of the understand- 
ing, of the rashness of which any person must be fully sensible 
the moment he is made to reflect with due attention on the circum 
stances of the case ; and the doctrine which this system substitutes 
instead of our first crude apprehensions on. the subject, is founded 
bot om any process of reasoning ¢ priori, but on the demonstrable 
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inconsistency of these apprehensons with the various phtnomens 
which our perceptions present to us. Had Copernicus not onl 
asserted the stability of the sun, but, with some sophists of ol 
denied that any such thing as motion existed ‘in the universe, his 
theory would have Been precisely analogous to that of the non ex- 
istence of matter; and no answer to it could have been thought 
of, more pertinent and philosophical than that which Plato is said 
to have given to the same paradox ia the mouth of Zeno, by rising 
up and walking before his eyes.” 


We. had intended to pass a few remarks on the Speculation 
ranked number four, and to enter a little into the question 
therein discussed, “ Are the actions and volitions of men 
necessary in given circumstances? Or circumstances being the 
same, could a contrary volition be formed, or a contrary conduct 
be adopted?” Dr. Cogan, however, has left so nuch to be said 
en that intricate poiut, appearing entirely ignorant of all. that has 
been written ou it by other authors, that we have neither room 
nor inclination to make up the deficiency. We have simply te 
observe that he has not done much justice to the cause which he 
has espoused, is not likely to make many converts, aud as little 
likely to satisfy such as already hold his opinions. 

On the whole, these Ethical Questions manifest more thinking 
than reading, a wish on the part of the author to give his own 
views rather than to recommend or condemn the views of others ; 
but his thinking is never very deep, and his reasoning ts ueither 
close nor consequential. He pleases indeed, occasionally, with a 
shrewd remark or a judicious criticism, but he fails to delight us 
with any continued series of ratiociuation or of sustained elo- 
quence. In these days, we admit, a small’ portion of original 
argument should weigh against the largest mass of quotation or 
plagiarism ; yet where a writer enters upon subjects avowedly con- 
troversial, he does not commit lis reputation for original think, 
ng by showing his acquaintance with what hag been advauced en 
either side of the question. 
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Ar. Il. Some Account of the Reo. Thomas Robinson, M.A. 
late Vicar of St. Mary’s, Leicester, and some Time Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, with a Selection of orizinal 
Letters. By the Rev. Edward Thomas Vaughan, M.A. 
Vicar of St, Martin's and All Saints in Leicester, Hector of 
Foston, Leicestershire, and late Fellow of Trinity Coltege, 
Cambridge. 470 pp. 12%. Whittingham and Arliss. 1915 


WHEN we had read this volume carefully on its first appearance, 
and were prepared to give our report of it, an accident of a se 
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rious nature suspended our labours. On resuming oar task, 
after the delay of more than a year, a remark of Mr. Cow per’s, 
on another subject, which occurred on the first perusal, again 
forcibly struck us; and, while we readily allow that the volume 
*€ contains much that we love,” we are counelled to say, it con- 
tains also “ much that we abhor.” The exemplary diligence of 
Mr. Robinson, his talents and learumg (though not of ‘the first 
order), the exact arrangement of his time and studies, bis manly 
support of subscription to the NN ALN Articles, his strenuous 
upposition to Jacobinical principles, to Rowan Catholic eman- 
cipation, and to the repeal of the Corporation and Test Acts, 
together with his efforts for the abolition cf the Slave Trade, 
and his warm and censtant loyalty; these and other traits, as 
here exhibited, demand and receive our unqualitied approbation. 
Other particulars, some in the Writer and some in the Life, 

which we cannot applaud, but are obhged to condemn, require 
more distinct notice ; and one circumstance of this sort meets us 
as soon as we open the book. The back of the title page is 
occupied with a collection of mottos, some from the classics, 
which might be applied without scruple to Shakspeare - or to 
Milton, (as, © Mens dizvinior atque cs Magna sonaturum”) and 
some trom Scripture, which we should have thought shame it- 
self would have blushed to apply to any man since the days of 
the Apostles: “ 1 will give you a mouth and wisdom’—* Heal 
the sick, cleanse the lepers, raise the dead, cast out devils.” 

Such a silly profanation of the words of Holy Writ, in the very 
front and outset of the work, affords an inauspicious conjecture 
of the taste and discretion of the biographer. But —— him 
for a moment, let us view Mr. Robison. 

He was bore at Wakefield nm Yorkshire, August 29, 1749, 
and educated at the Grammar School im that town, ull he was 
of age to go to College, when the governors of the school, much 
to their own credit aud that of the young man, unanimously 
agreed to allow him a double exhibition, and be was admitted a 
Sizar of Trinity College, Cambridge. He was elected Scholar 
in 1771, and Fellow the year following, having taken his first 
degree with reputation, standing seventh in the Senate-House 
Examination, in the same year in which Bishop Tomline was 
the senior Wrangler. 

‘Lhe biographer, who is ever on the watch for something sud- 
den and extraordinary, docs not always find it. “ It does not 
appear, that Mr. R. had any strong religious impressions in 
early youth,” his “ cordial devutedness to God’s service was not 
a sudden, but a gradual and deliberate choice,” aud therefore, 
we add, the more honourable, and likely to be permanent. Mr. 
VE how ever, from the testimony of one of Mr. Robinson’s early 
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friends, dates the commencement of his religious charact®r from 
the second vear of his residence in college ; when he was much 
affectéd with reading Hervey's Theron and Aspasic ; and “ was 
persuaded”—of what every member of the Church of England 
knows from his childhood, “ that it is not by any imperfect 
works of man’s righteousness, but by God's niercy through Jesus 
Christ, that he must be saved.” 

When he had been admitted to higeirst degree, he was or- 
dained by Bishop Keene, and undertook the curacies of Wicham 
and Wichford, im the Isle of Ely, where his conduct from the 
first appears to have been uncanonical aud irregular. Not satis- 
fied with delivering two sermons on Sunday, he preached “ once 
between the Sundays,” and tad a lecture on Sunday evening i 
his house, and by introducing hymns into the Church service, 
excited so warm a controversy in the parish and nei zhbourliood, 
that m two years he withdrew from the curacies, which he 
would otherwise, as it appears, have been co:npelled to relin- 
quish. 

In the science of morals, as in others, facts must sometimes 
be admitted, of which it may not be easy to assign the precise 
cause. Itis undeniable, that the hymns, which are generally in 
circulation, have a tendency to infuse a paritamecal spirit, or 
what is emphatically denominated Canting. | ‘The sentiments in 
these compositions, though not perhaps directly repugnant to 
Scripture, yet being not immediately taken, or not correctly 
taken, from that unerring volume, exhibit a picture of man, 
which does not accord with his genuine features, as he 1s pour- 
trayed in Scripture, and as he is seen in the world. Like the 
preachers that patronize them, they run into opposite ex- 
tremes. They debase him too much, and exalt him too high ; 
now he is a mere mass of corruption, and preseatly he is arrayed 
with sinless perfection ; and a false humiliativn and the gloont 
of despair are naturally succeeded by groundless self-confidence 
and pharisaical pride. Man, as we behold him in Scriptare and 
in hfe, is neither an angel nor a devil; he has capacities of 
good, and propensities to evil; and diligent culture, aided by 
divine grace, may improve the- one and correct the other ; but 
culture is indispensable while life endures. 

In the hymns and in the prayers of the conventicle, as in their 
prototype the Church of Rome, there is sometimes the abject- 
hess of a slave, and sometimes the familiarity of an equal, but 
very rarely, what there always should be, the cheerful yet bum- 
ble and affectionate reverence of a son. “On the coutrary, the 
Psalms of David and of his inspired compeers, (though not always 
iree from a puritanical tinge as they come from the hands of 
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Sternhold and Hopkins) of themselves present the most admi- 
rable portrait of the human heart: and are therefore in either 
of the prose translations, or in Tate and Brady, m Sandys 
or in Merrick, the faithful ally of true devotion. The inimitably 
beautiful transitions from prayer to praise, from confession of 
guilt to declarations of hope, to predictions and promises, to- 
gether with constant allusions to the history of one nation, in 
which, human nature being al-ways the same, the history of every 
nation, and indeed of every man, is virtually included ; these and 
a thousand other nameless excellencies render the Psalms, which 
have been constantly used in the Church of God from the days 
of Moses to this hour, incomparably the best vehicle of the 
various aspirations of the heart to Him whe made the heart. 
They leave on the mind the impressions of true humility, vigore 
ous faith, undissembled cheerfulness. 

When Mr. R. was inquiring after a new situation, three dif- 
ferent curacies were proposed to him at the same time; one of 
which was at Leicester. But this he thought the least likely of 
the three; for in passing through the tewn a few years before, 
during the heat of a contested election, he “ had privately whis- 
pered a prayer in the stage coach, that it might never be his 
portion to reside at Leicester.” The good sense of a heathen, 
regarded it as a want of reverence to the gods, to defer to them 
such questions as mere numeration aud a man’s own understands 
ing was competent to resolve. ‘The young divine was at liberty 
to decline the situation, which be did not approve. But des- 
tiny is to atteud a saint. ‘The difficulty was overcome on the 
suggestion of a friend, that if the place was “ disorderly,” there 
was “ special need of a restorer,” Where should a man labour 
so svuon, as where he is most wanted ? 

Leicester, by Mr. Vaughan’s report, was at that time, like 
“ many other provincial towns,” a place “in which pure 
pel light had for along time been obscured. What little of vital 
religion there was appeared principally amongst the Dissenters.” 
After this compliment to tho-e, who, if the doctrine of that 
Church, of which Mr. V. is a minister, is true, are guilty of wil- . 
ful schism, the very next sentence, with marvelous inconsistency, 
is this: “ But iu this general dearth of evangelical spirit, there 
was a small remnant of Churchmen; persons cordially attached 
to the doctrine and discipline of the Chuach: of England ; who 
waited for redemption in Israel;” by which terms, thus grossly 
misapplied, we presume is intended the arrival of what is deno 
minated by the party “ a gospel preacher.” 

On this point Mr. V. and Mr. R. are in perfect unisonpyex 
cept that the pupil seems to outstrip bis master. Mry pe 
as late as the year 1809, when the light OMhis teachi d exainple 
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had for many years been displayed in Leicester, “ lamented the 
gross spiritual darkness that hung over it.” Before he came 
thither, Mr. V. represents it as “ fallow ground,” where there 
were “ many who#jad scarcely so much as heard that there was 
a Christ” “ the very heart of Satan’s kingdom,” where “ reli- 
gion, both the thing and the wame, had been trodden under 
foot.’ 

Such is the manner, in which Calvinists allow themselves to 
speak of a place, where, assuredly, public prayers in the name 
of Christ, and the word and sacraments of Chiist were duly 
administered, by pastors of the Church of England, of whom, 
we are persuaded, there is not one in a thousand, who does not 
believe and teach as that Church teaches, that our trust is “ not 
in our own righteousness, but m the manifold and great mer- 
cies” of God in Christ. But if the truth has not the shade and 
colouring of Geneva, it is nothing. 

When he had been curate of St. Martin’s about six months, 
and discovered that there was a probability of his continuing at 
Leicester, he married a lady, who, with her two sisters, was a 
hearer and convert of Mr. Robinson’s. ‘The chureh of Mepal 
being crowded at the wedding, “ the ceremony having been 
perforined with peculiar solemnity, the newly married couple 
devoted themselves to God, by an express act of renewed self- 
dedication, in the presence of all the people.” With what words, 
or in what manner, this “ self-dedication” was performed, we 
are not told; but few will deny, that a more ill-timed and osten- 
tatious act, with whatever garb of sanctity it might be veiled, 
could not well be imagined. Mrs. Robinson, however, was a 
faithful and affectionate wife, of steady piety, and bore eleven 
children, of whom six survived her. When her lingering malady 
became hopeless, her husband said to the physician, “ Now is 
the time, Sir, in which I am called to show my prineiples.” 
An observation most true, and most injudicious. With far 
more propriety, and, surely, with far better prospect ofybenefit, 
would his principles have been shown only, as they were in 
part shown, by “ silent,umanly, Christian sorrow,” not by his 
being thus, especially in such an hour, the herald of his own 
praise. Mrs. R. died in 1791, aged 43. 

In framing bis narrative Mr. V. has not followed a strict chro- 
nological order, ‘‘ but has pursued subjects, rather than the 
course of events.” ‘To this method, when used with modera- 
tion, we have no objection. The nature of biography, which 
professes to give a true delineation of character, not a 
chain of annals, renders it in a certain degree necessary ; and it 
is sanctioned by the example of the great biograpbers.of ame 
tiquity. “ Partgs pigillatim, neque per tempora, sed per spe- 
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cies exsequar : quo distinctius demonstrari cognoscique possint.” 
Suet. in Aug. c. ix. Mr. V. however has not always accom- 
plished his object with complete suecess. »'The order of time 
being too much interrupted, the narratives instead of being, 
“ more distinct” and luminous, is sometimes confused and 
obscure. 
t 2. “ The living of St. Mary’s,” (to which he was presented by 
tlie Lord Chancellor in 1778, through the interest of the Earl 
ih. of Dartmouth, “ was not a bed of roses to the new incumbent.” 
At St. Martin’s the great majority of the people had been ad. 
verse to his person and doctrine, and an acrid party spirit di- 
” vided his new congregation. “ ‘he dulcet notes of a flourishing 
| choir of singers were far from harmonizing with the grave tones 
and sclemn aspirations of his prayings and preachings.” ‘Iwo 

; different psalms were given out and sung, one in the singers’ 
gallery, the other in the clerk’s desk. ‘The parishioners were 
on one side; the aliens and foreiguers, of whom. there was a 
coustant influx, were on the other. ‘There was a long and tu- 
multuous contest also respecting the erection of a gallery; the 
plan was formally resisted, and the petition for a faculty, after 
hearing evidence, rejected ; but at-length, after the delay of 
nine years, the measure was finally, and we willingly collect, 
peaceably accomplished. | 

One of the most prolific sources of error is the want of dis- 
crimination between ancient and modern times, the confound- 
ing of what is local and temporary with what is general and 
. permanent in religion. ‘The doctrine, if indeed it 1s the doc- 
i trine, of holy scripture, is ever the same ; but the circumstances, 
7 under which it is to be delivered, may and do essentially vary. 
"The clergyman, who addresses a congregation of the Church of 
England, addresses those, who, like the Galatians of old, are 
“ allthe children of God by faith and baptism,” though, like 
them also, many of them may neither be wise nor diligent as 
they ought to be. But every such assemblage of Christians 
Mr. V. divides into two parts by a line as broad and clear, as 
if the one part were believers in Chrigt, and the other heathens 
and idolaters ; and the opposition, which it might be expected 
and was foretold that the Apostles would encounter, when they 
went forth to overturn the kingdom of Satan, -to subdue Gentile 
malignity and Jewish prejudice; the same he thinks every mi- 
nister of the Gospel may now expect among Christians, if he 
declares what Mr. V. denominates the peculiar and character- 
istic doctrines of the Gospel ; and he does not seruple to apply 
4 tu such teachers the awful declarauon of our Saviour: “ I came 
Bast not to send peace, but a sword.” 
a If by the “ peculiar doctrines of the Gospel,’ Mr: V. ae 
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as we apprehend he does, the Calvinistic dogmas of absolute 
irrespective decrees and irresistible grace, it is to be hoped, 
that such horrid notions, repugnant alike to reason and to Scrip- 
ture, will, wherewggthey are broached, meet with decided op- 
position. But if the appointed messenger of Christ teaches, as 
the truth is, in Jesus, that the God and Father of all is no re- 
specter of persons, that Christ Jesus gave himself a ransom 
for all, even for those, who, notwithstanding he died for them, 
will finally “ perish* ;” if he teaches, that original guilt is 
washed away in baptism, so that there is, on that account, “ no 
condemnation to them which are in Christ Jesus ¢;” yet that 
the propensity to evil remains, and that divine grace, offered to 
all men to profit withal, may be improved or resisted, and that 
it will be more tolerable for sinners of the Gentiles, than for 
impenitent Christians: these awful but sober truths will, find 
an echo in every intelligent and honest breast; they will kindle 
no flame, they will excite no hatred, however they may, through 
human infirmity, too often fail to convince, to convert, and to 
save. 

“ About the time of high tide iu Mr. Robinson’s success, the 
ate William Huntington’s doctrines and writings spread rapidly 
and widely in the congregation, and the whole foundation of his 
spiritual edifice seemed shaken at its centre.” The profligate 
and dauntless Huntington carried the Calvinistic doctrines to 
their natural and necessary consequences, which moderate Cal- 
vinists, as they choose to call themselves, generally endeavour to 
keep out of sight. * The doctrinal principles,” we are told, 
“ are sound and scriptural; but there is much of delusion and 
danger-in the deductions drawn from them.”” It used to be re- 
garded as an undeniable maxim, that if the consequence is ab- 
surd, the premises which lead to it are not true. But, as far as 
appears, there is, in Mr. V's. judgement, neither, absurdity; nor 
impiety in the case: “ Whether is easier to say, the believer 
mm Christ Jesus is no longer liable to the penalty of everlasting 
death for his deviations from the pure will of God, or to say, 
though he incur the penalty of everlasting death, that. penalty, 
through repentance and the sprinkling of the blood of Jesus 
Christ, is again and again and again remitted!” If we could ex- 
cuse the misapplication of the language of our Lord, it is doubt- 
less as easy to say, that “ xin is not sin im the believer,” as to 
say, that “unless he repent, he shall surely perish ;’’ but the 
question is, Which of those propositions is consonant to Scrip- 
ture? For, whether Mr. V. secs it or not, there is, to any plaip 
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understanding, “ that essential difference between them,” that 
they cannot both of them be agreeable to the ever-consistent 
and infallible Scripture of truth. In a passage to which Mr. 
V. himself here alludes, it is declared by an Apostle, humbly 
including himself in the statement, that “ We adi offend in many 
things *.” ‘The nature of the deed therefore is not changed, 
an offence is an offence, sin is siv, whether it be found mea 
believer or an infidel. “ The Lord hath put away thy sin f.” 
Jt was therefore sin, and (are we not compelled to say?) greatly 
aggravated sin, as committed by one so wise and so highly fa- 
vouresd, until, upon his humble confession, his sin was “ put 
away” and forgiven. 

Mr R. was sciupulous, we are told, in avoiding the use of 
certain obuoxious terms ; and he meets with censure rather than 
praise from his biographer, on that account. “ Why should he 
80 cautiously abstain from the terms election and final perseve- 
rance, when he strenuously upholds the thing?” ‘The “ mercy 
of God,” Mr. R. says, ‘is not forfeited even by the ingratitude 
of his children,” “a wary form of declaring” what his less 
timid historian scruples not to affirm, “ that even the sins and 
failings of his regenerated, believing, servants, do not provoke 
him to cast them off!” Is it not maintained by the most ju- 
dicious interpreters, that what is true of the Church as a come 
munity, is true of every individual member?” Not knowing 
what interpreters are here alluded to, we cannot answer for the 
justness of their claim to general estimation ; but let us try the 
maxim by an instance or two. Of the “ Church as a commu- 
nity” it is true (in virtue of Christ’s promise) that it cannot 
fail—therefore no individual member of it can fail. The whole 
race of mankind cannot die (for it is promised that they 
shall not)—therefore no individual of the whole race can 
die!, Mr. V. has said, and we believe with great truth, that 
Mr. R. “ did not usually excel in the statement and exposition 
of questions, on which metaphysical accuracy was required ;” 
and if the writer himself had possessed a little more of that 
useful talent, we think his work might have been the better 
for it. : 

The well-known passages of Ezekiel, which were alledged 
against Mr. R. in a review of the day, Mr. R. “ would have 

uoted as boldly as his reviewer,” and would have “ maintained, 
that the provisions of the covenant preclude the possibility of 
a (once) righteous man dying m unrighteousness.” . We would 
ask, Was Balaam once a true prophet? Was Judas fit to be 
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chosen an apostle? And did they not both fall? But the 
plain result is, the Scripture deceives by putting impossible 
cases as possible ; but Mr. R. and his biographer see through the 
deception, and teach the truth. 

We had noted many other passages, which require animad- 
version, but the article already exceeds due limits. We will 
advert only to two points more. 

Mr. R. was a great advocate for private clerical meetings for 
the purpose of prayer and theological discussions; on which 
head while the biographer candidly admits, that “ possibly he 
did not render full justice to the objections” made to them, he 
maintains, “ that the advantages greatly preponderated over the 
real aud even imagined evils” of them. Here again a litle 
logic would have been useful to the biographer, and would have 
taught him, that nothing can be advantageous or lawful, in the 
doing of which there is “ evil ;” and that we are not at liberty 
to tell a lie, if we could save the world by it. 

Mr. R. however continued to attend “ the annual clerical 
meeting at Creaton,” in Northamptonshire, which “ was his 
scene of highest gratification,” “ his garden of delights.” Of 
what is usually transacted at this far-famed meeting we have no 
very distinct and circumstancial information ; but Creaton is the 
known fountain-head and seminary for the education of Cal- 
vinistic Methodists; that is, of those who often assume the 
ministerial office without any appointment, and generally with- 
out that appointment, which the national Church, of which “it 
may be questioned,” Mr. V. says, “ whether a more zealous 
and affectionate defender than Mr. R. ever existed,” declares 
to be alone “ lawful” and valid *. 

Mr. R. as will naturally be supposed, was a great friend and 
admirer of the celebrated Mr. Romaine, and “ delighted” in 
particular “to tell of his Litany-day, and to recommend a 
similar practice.” Now, good reader, what was this™highly 
extolled practice? ‘ Every Friday Mr. Romaine devoted two 
hours to particular intercession with God for his friemls. He 
had their names written down on paper, and used to walk about 
his room, mentioning tH€in one by one, and specifying their 
wants as far as he knew them, with earnest supplications.” 
Every sincere Christian, whether of the laity or clergy, doubt- 
less prays to God in Christ, on his knees, with the door shut, 
not only “ every Friday,” but every day of his life, for his 
frends, aud (if such he have) for bis enemies, with special 
Mention or distinct thought of those in particular, whom pre- 
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sent circumstances, whether of joy, or of sorrow, recommend 
as more peculiarly proper subjects for prayer or praise ; but 
Mr. Romaine’s walking supplcations, and written bead-roll of 
names are, surely, only a fit match for the fifteen repetitions of 
the name of Jesus, or the fifteen Aves, or other fooleries of 
popish devotees. 

Nothing is permanent but truth, nothing consistent but 
sincerity. We scarcely ever read or think of the self-styled 
Evangeiicals of the present day, without bemg reminded® of 
the declaration of the Almighty concerning the triends of Job : 
* Ye have not spoken of me the thing that is right, as my 
servant Job hath*.” ‘They, like others, had a mighty zeal for 
God, and treated with ridicule and scorn his truly meek and 
unostentatious servant, and fancied themselves the only righ- 
teous. But He who sees the heart, saw their guilt, and pro- 
nounced an atoniug sacrifice to be necessary for them, lest they 
should be dealt with after their folly. 

One of the mottos, which Mr. V. applies to Mr. R. is 
“ Qualis ab incepto ;” and we regard it as strictly applicable to 
him, though not perhaps iu the sensé, which Mr. V. intended : 
He was ozs avwuches, uniformly inconsistent from begin- 
ning toend, Mr. V. himself represents him as “ above vanity,” 
but “ not devoid of” it. He called himself “ a moderate 
Calvinist,” and unequivocally maintained the personal elec- 
tion and final perseverance of the saints,” while he “ cautiously 
abstamed from the terms,” and shrank from the necessary coun- 
terpart of the tenet, “the doctrine of reprobation.” “ He 
miuintamed the doctrine of universal redemption,” and yet 
taught that “ all ure not redeemed.” Holding and frequenting 
private meeungs, though “ aware” of the danger of them, as 
** the means of fomentine strife and ambition, of exciting @ 
sectarian spirit, of convcrtmg hearers into teachers, and of 
dinanishing the just iitluegce of the parochial minister,” he at 
length, on experience of snueh consequences, relinquished 
private meehngs altogether,” and yet expressed a high vene- 
ration for such plans and societies.” 

On the whole thigvolume exbibits a curious, and, certainly 
in the writer's intention, no unfavourable representation of the 
party, with satticient solicitude to depreciate those whose seR- 
timents are diferent; of whom itis said, that they “ care not 
if they corrupt One another ;” and of.one im particular, ‘who 
had a controversy with Mr. Robinson, that “ his vanity was of 
no mean size; that © it was not truth, but victory, or rather 
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detraction, which he sought by his argumentation ;” and that 
« he was the aggressor, the sole aggressor, a foul aggressor ;” 
though Mr. V. himself has recorded a previous aud gross insult 
on the part of Mr. Robinson. The spirit of party is at all times 
unfavourable to: truth; and we certainly know of no set of men, 
who more wilfully sacrifice all that is just and honourable to their 


prejudices, than those to whom the biographer of Mr. Robinson 
is unfortunately attached. 





Ant. IIT. Lingard’s Antiquities of the Anglo-Saxon Church. 
(Continued from p. 13.) 


WE have already noticed the skilful manner in which Mr, 
Lingard has put together assertions and arguments, intended to 
prove that certain religious. rites, or points of ecclesiastical 
discipline, rejected by the Protestant Churches, were universally 
observed in the first ages of Christianity. But as he has passed 
over, with becoming caution, the papal claim of infallibility, 
he would haye done little for his Church, if he had not, at least, 
attempted to prove, that the doctrine of trausubstantiation was 
firmly held by the Saxon Clergy, and that 


«“ To them the’modern doctrine, that the Eucharist is the mere 
manducation of the material elements, in commemoration of the 
passion of the Messiah, was entirely unknown.” P. 196, 


He has accordingly in a note of some pages, whieh “ swel- 
led,” as he tells us, “ insensibly to the bulk of a dissertation ;” 
endeavoured to convict Parker, L’Isle, Usher, Whelock, Hickes, 
and Collier, of profound ignoranceg and to prove the ortho- 
doxy, according to his own system of.certain Saxon divines, 
who would, most undoubtedly, have been brought to. the 
stake in the 16th century, had they ventiifed to use, within the 
reach of the papal arm, the a > ti we shall pre- 


sently quote from their works. 

It was, as we have before observed, in the course of the 
period which the Anglo-Saxon history embraces, that the doc- 
trine of transubstantiation was first proposed in set terms, 
When new-invented rites, and showy or superstitious ceremo- 
nies were becoming so numerous, and assuming such im 
ance, as to throw the vital doctrines of Christianity into the 
shade; it was natural, that the merit and importance of those 
jew, and originally simple rites, which could naa 
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traced to ovr Saviour’s commands, would be elevated .m the 
most extravagant terms. Language, which might not have 
passed uncontradicted, had it been applied to institations whose 
origin was still recent and authority disputable, was heard with 
reverence and received with satisfaction, when employed m 
amplifying the dignity of those holy mysteries, which seemed 


to impart by reflection some lustre to other mferior mysteries 
and rites. 


“Thus the going off from the simplicity in which Christ did 
deliver the Sacrament, and in which the Church at first received 
it, into some sublime expressions about it, led men once out of 
the way, and they still went farther and farther from it. Pious 


and rhetorical figures pursued far by men of heated imaginations, 
and of inflamed affections, were followed with explanatiyns in- 


vented by colder and more designing men afterwards, and so it 


increased till it grew by degrees to that to which at last it settled 
on *,”” 


In the course of this process from exaggerated respect to 
superstitious belief, the poimt of transition would be that, im 
which thinking men would begin to examine and inquire, 
Whether terms borrowed from the material world, and, thus 
generally applied to describe the spiritual benefits of a par- 
ticipation in the holy communion, were really to be confined to 
& spiritual meaning ; or whether their constant use did not de- 
note the positive assertion of some perpetual miracle, corres- 
ponding not in figure, but in some grosser sense, to the words 
empk ved? And as the ninth century, (the period in which 
this question actually fell under discussion) was an age, im 
which the relics of every petty saint in the calendar were sup- 
posed to be endued with the ee er of suspending the laws of 
nature ; we cannot wonder, that the opinion, which favoured 
the idea of a perpetually repeated miracle, should have become 
the popular sentiment. The world was not, however, so buried 
im ignorance, but that someé of the clergy would be found to 
be acquainted with more correct ideas, on this subject, 
which hed been left’on record by Justin Martyr, Augustin, 
Chrysostom, atid of the ealy fathers. ‘This better in- 
formed class of (h®6}ogical writers, might naturally be expected 
to come forward, on such an occasion, and remind their hearers 
or redders, that the language genefally used, though an imita- 
fion of the figure employed by our Saviour, was liable to 
abuse ; and must, m its acceptation, be limited to a figurative, 
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or at most, to a spiritual sense. Yet even these writers would 
scarcely rise so superior to their age, as to speak. at ail times, 
with the same degree of correctness, on this topic. eir 
opinions and their stile would, most probably, receive some 
tinge from those immediate predecessors, the laxity of whose 
language was at such complete variance with the precision now 
desirable. Hence, though the opposition made by Rabanus 
Maurus, Archbishop of Mentz; Bertram and Jchn Scotus 
Erigena, who wrote at the command of Charles the Bald ; these 
and other divines delayed, what may be éalled, the official 
adoption of the doctrine of the real presence in the Eucharist, 
till the nmddie of the eleventh century ; yet abundant traces of 
firm belief m this enormous superstition may be found amongst 
the vulgar and ignorant during the intervening period ; nor will 
an able controversialist, like Mr. Lingard, be at a loss to find 
very ambiguous, and apparently contradictory expressions, in 
the writings even of those theologians who endeavoured to 
check the growing errors of their day. 

Mr. Lingard, accordingly, divides the ecclesiastical history of 
the Anglo-Saxons into two periods ; the second of which, may, 
he says, “ when compared with the first, almost be called an 
age of darkness.” Note N. p. 494. The more brilliant period 
closes, as might be expected, precisely at that point of time, » 
wheu certain divines began the enquiry lately noticed, as to the 
force of the inflated language, which had become so general it 7 > 
speaking of the Lord’s Supper. From the writers, who lived 
in this earliest portion of Saxon history, he is, of course, able 
to produce several quotations in favour of Transubstantiation ; 
these being some of the very writers from whose incorrect ex* 
pressions the error sprung, The divines of the second period 
have given him much more trouble. He has had to prove by 
the help of certam inconsistencies, which do eccasionally occur 
in their writings, that they held precisely those doctrines which 
these unlucky writers imagined theniselves to be é¢mployed in 
confuting. ‘To enable our readers duly to appreciate the difli- 
culty of the task, which Mr. Lingard has imposed tpn him- 
self, we shall present them with as much»of a sermon still ex- 
tant in the Saxon of Alfric*, as bears upon the question ; neither 
shall we make any apology for the length of our extract, satis- 
fied that the importance of the document, and the circumstance 
of its not falling in the way of every theological student, miust 
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* The original Saxon, may be seen in L’Isle’s Monuments, 
Published, London, 1638, or in Whelock’s Bede, p. 462. 
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make such a specimen of the opinions of our forefathers an 
object of some curiosity. 

The sermon commences with an account of the Paschal 
Lamb under the old covenant, which it describes as the tvpe 
of our Saviour, and of his sufferings for our redemption. ‘The 
preacher then proceeds to notice the language used in the sixth 
chapter of St. Johu’s Gospel, and connects it with the institu- 
tion of the Last Supper, as follows : 


“* He that eateth this bread, he liveth for ever. He consecrae 
ted bread before his suffering, and divided it amongst his disciples, 
saying thus, Eat this bread it is my body; and do this in my 
remembrance, Again, he blessed wine in a cup, and said, Drin 
ye all of this. This is my blood, which is shed for many, for the 
torgiveness of sins, The Apostles did as Christ commanded, in 
that they again, afterward, consecrated bread and wine for the 
host *, in his remembrance. In like manner, since their depar- 
ture, all priests do consecrate bread and wine for the host jn his 
name, with the apostolical blessing. Now some men have often 
inquired, and do yet frequently inquire, How the bread, which is 
gathered from corn and baked by the heat of fire, can be changed 
to Christ’s body; or the wine, which is pressed from many 
grapes, be changed by any blessing into the Lord’s blood. Now 


® & we say to such men, that some things are said of Christ by a 
_- figure t, some of a certainty. It is a true and certain thing, that 
". Christ was born of a Virgin, and voluntarily suffered death, and 


was buried, and as on this day rose from death. He is, by a 
figure, called Bread, and a Lamb, and a Lion, and a lofty Hill. 
He is called Bread, because he is life to us and to angels, He is 
called a Lamb, because of his innocence; a Lion for his strength, 
in that he overcame the power of the devil. But yet Christ is 
neither Bread, nor a Lamb, nor a Lion, as to the truth of nature. 
Why then is the holy host called Christ’s body, or his blood, if 
it is not really what it is called?) Truly the bread and the wine 
which ar@ consecrated by the mass of the priest, shew one thing 








externally.to men's understandings, but express another thing 
eats, to the minds.of believers. Outwardly they are seen as 
bread and wine, both in form and taste, yet they are truly, after 





* L'Isle and Lingard have retained, in their translations, the 
Saxon word Husel. ‘The Romish term host comes, however, near 
enough, as implying an offermg ; and as confined to the corise- 
crated elements, and in its most common acceptation, to the 
bread. 

+ Thurh getacnunge. See Lye’s Saxon Dictignary, under the 
yord Tacuung. - 
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their consecration, the body and blood of Christ by a spiritual 
mystery. An heathen child may be baptized, and he ajteyeth not 
his outward shape, though he be changed internally.. He. is 
brought to the font, sinful through Adam's disobedience. How- 
beit he is washed from all sin within, though he hath not changed 
his shape without, Just as the holy water of the font, which is 
called the well-spring of life, is like in appearance to other 
waters, and is subject to corruption, but the power of the Holy 
Ghost cometh, through the priest’s blessing, to the corruptible 
water, and afterwards it can wash the body and soul by spiritual 
power from all sin. Observe, now, we see two things in this one 
creature. After its proper nature, that water is corruptible water, 
and after a spiritual mystery, it hath hallowing power. So, also, 
if we regard the blessed host after a bodily sense, then we see 
that it is a corruptible and mutable creature ; if we discern therein 
the spiritual power, then we understand that life is therein, and 
that it giveth immortality to them that eat it with faith There 
is much between the invisible power of the blessed host, and the 
visible appearance of its proper nature, It is in its nature core 
ruptible bread and corruptible wine, and, by the power of the 
divine word, it is truly the body and blood of Christ, not so, hew- 
ever, bodily, but spiritually, There is much between the body in 
which Christ suffered, and the body which is consecrated for the 
host. The body, truly, in which Christ suffered, was bora of the 
flesh of Mary, with blood and with bone, with skin and. with 
sinews, with human limbs, and with a reasonable living soul. But) 
his spiritual body which we call the host, is collected from many 
grains, without blood, or bone, without limbs or a soul; and theres 
fore nothing is to be understood therein bodily, but all is to be 
taken spiritually. Whatever there is in the host, which giveth us 
the substance of life, that is from the spiritual power and invisible 
operation, Therefore is that blessed host called a sacrament, 
because one thing is seen in it, and another understood, That 
which is seen hath a bodily form, and that which is there under« 
stood hath spiritual power. Certainly Christ’s body, which suf. 
fered death, and arose from deathjdies now no mores but is 
eternal and impassable, ‘The host is tem erna 
ruptible, and divided into pieces; chew 
scnt into the stomach. But neverthe 
power, a whole in every piece. Many r hat blessed body, 
and yet, notwithstanding, it is a whole in @very part through 
@ spiritual mystery. ‘Though a smaller part fall to some men, 
2 there is no more power in a greater piece than ina less; 

ecause it is entire in all men as to its unseen power, This 
sacrament is a pledge and a figure; Christ's body is truth itself, 
This pledge we do keep mystically, till that we be come to the truth 
itself, and then this pledge will be at an end. Truly it is, as we 
before said, the body and bleod of Christ; not after a nelle oe 
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ms after a spiritual manner. Nor should ye search how it is made so ; 
| but hold in your belief, that it is so made. 

oe “ (We read in another book, called Vitas Patrum, that two monks 
és desired of God some evidence touching the blessed Host, and after, 
* as they stood at mass, they saw a child lying on the altar, where 
the priest said mass, and an angel of God stood with a sword, and 

: waited till the priest brake the Host. Then the angel divided that 
¥ child upon the dish, and shed his blood into the cup. Again, when 
; they went to the Host, then was it changed to bread and wine, and 
they did eat it, giving God thanks for that demonstration. Also 
the holy Gregory desired of Christ, that he would shew to a certain 
woman, doubting about his sacrament, some great affirmation. She 
oached the Host with a doubting mind, and Gregory forthwith 
obtained of God, that to them both was shewed that part of the 
Host which the woman should receive, as if there lay on the dish a 


iF joint of a finger all bloody, and so the woman’s doubts were forth- 
with cured.’’) 

| « But now hear the Apostle’s words about this mystery. Paul, 

2 the Apostle, speaketh of the old Israelites, writing thus in his Epis- 


tle to the faithful; all our forefathers were baptized in the cloud 

and in the sea; and they al! eat the sate spiritual meat, and drank 

the same spiritual drink. They truly drank of that rock that fol- 

lowed them, and that rock was Christ ; neither was that rock, from 

» which the water then flowed, Christ in a bodily manner ; but it be- 

_ . tokened Christ, who called thus to all the faithful, * Whosoever 

~~ thirsteth, Jet him come to me and drink; and from his bowels 

floweth living waters ; this he said of the Holy Ghost, which they 

received who believed on him The Apostle Paul saith, that the 

Israelites did eat the same spiritual meat, and drink the same spiritual 

drink ; because that heavenly meat that fed them forty years, and 

that water which flowed from the rock, prefigured Christ's bod 

and his blood, which are now daily offered in the church of God. 

? We said unto you, lately, that Christ consecrated bread and wine 

4 for the Host before his passion, and said, ‘ This is my body, and 

| my blood» Yet he had not then suffered, but nevertheless he by 

: invisible power changed that bread into his own body, and that wine 
; 
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into his blood, just as he had before done in the wilderness, ere he 

, was born to men, when he turned that heavenly food to his flesh, 
i and the flowing water from that rock to his own blood. Very many 
23. eat of that heavenly#food in the wilderness, and drank that spiritual 
>, 4: drink, and were nevertheless dead, as Christ said. And Christ 
a meant not that death, which none can escape, but that everlantng 
eri death, which some of those people merited for their unbelief, 
7. oses and Aaron, and many others of that people, which pleased 
af od, eat that heavenly bread, and they died not that everlasting 
L death, though they died the common death. They saw that the 
a. heavenly food was visible and corruptible, and they spiritually 
. bar wudersteed concerning that visible thing, and spiritually eee 
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The Saviour saith: ‘ He that eateth my flesh, and drinketh my 
blood, hath everlasting life.’ And he did not bid them to eat 
that body, which he was going about with ; nor to drink that blood 
which he shed for us: but he meant by those words, that blessed 
Host, which spiritually is his body and his blood; and he that 
tasteth it with a believing heart, hath that eternal life. Under the 
old law, faithful men offered to God divers sacrifices, which pre- 
figured Christ's body, which he himself, for our sins, has since of- 
fered to. his heavenly Father for a sacrifice. Certainly this Host, 
which isnow consecrated at God’s altar, is a remembrance of Christ’s 
body, which he offered for us, and of his blood which he shed far 
us; as he himself commanded—‘ Do this in remembrance of me,” 
Christ once suffered of himself, but yet nevertheless his suffering is 
daily renewed by the myery of this blessed Host at the holy mass. 
Therefore that holy mass doeth much both for the living and the 
dead, as it hath been often shewn. We ought also to consider, 
that that blessed Host is both the body of Christ, and of all the 
faithful, by a spiritual mystery. Thus the wise Augustine saith of 
it; If ye will understand concerning Christ's body, hear the Apos- 
tle Paul, thus speaking ; ‘ Ye truly be Christ's body and his meme 
bers. Now is your sacrament laid on God’s table, and ye receive 
your mystery, which ye yourselves be. Be that which ye see on 
the altar, and receive that which ye yourselves be.’ th pg 

Apostle Paul saith concerning it. ‘ We many are one bre 

body.’ Understand now and be thankful, many are one bread and 


one body in Christ He is our head, and we are his limbs. And ee 


the bread is not of one corn, but of mapy. Nor the wine of o 
grape but of many. So also we all should be at unity in our Lord; 
as it is written of the army of the faithful, that they were in such 
great unity, as though all had one soul and one heart. Christ con- 
secrated on his table the mystery of our peace and of our unity? 
he who receiveth that mystery of unity, and keepeth not the bond 
of true peace, he receiveth not a sacrament for himself, but @ 
witness against himself. It is very good for Christian men that 
they go otten to the sacrament, if they bring to the altanans 

in their heart, and if they be not given up tosin. T vil man 
it turneth to no good, but to destruction, if he receiv thily 
that blessed Host. Jloly books command that water ingled 
with the wine, which shall be intended for consecration; because 
that water signifieth the people, as the winesthe blood of Christ. 
And therefore shall not the one be offered without the other, at the 
holy mass; that Christ may be with us, and we with Christ: the 
head with the limbs, and the limbs with the head.” 


In this sermon, to use the words of Parker and the Bishops 


who join him in attesting the anthenticity of the transcript, 







“ Some things be spoken not consonant to sound doctrine; bug 
rather to such corruption of great ignorance apd superstition, as 
hath taken root in the church of long time, being overmuch cum- 
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bered with monckerie. As where it speaketh of the masse to be 
profitable to the quick and dead: of the mixture of. water with 
wine; and whereas here is also made report of two vaine miracles, 
which notwithstanding scem to have bcen inforced, for that they stand 
in their place unaptly , and without purpose ; and the matter with- 
out them both before and alter, doth hang in itself together most 
orderly: with some other suspicious words sounding to super- 
stition. 


. 
. 
> 


Yet the main drift of the argument, the illustrations to which 
the preacher resorts, as well as the express assertions contained in 
detatched sentences, are most decidedly, and (one would have 
thought,) indisputably opposed to the doctrine of Transubstan- 
tiation, Mr. Lingard, however, is not to be driven so readily 
from the field. ‘ I am free to assert,” says he, speaking of this 
very sermon, “ that no Catholic divine will pronounce it repug- 
nant to the Catholic doctrine.”—Note N. p. 502. In his attempt 
to suppurt this assertion, some readers would expect to find Mr. 
L. dwelling triumphantly on the two miracles ; but he has chosen 
to make only aslight allusion to these prodigies ; and that, in the 
last paragraph of his argument. Not that Mr. L. is inclined to 
concede to L’Isle and Archbishop Parker, that these miracles 
have been inserted, at a period subsequent to the composition of 
the sermon ; but because the stories are, unluckily, rather too 


» particular. Both of them are in direct opposition to the lan- 


guage of the Council of Trent. Sess. xiii. cap. iil. where it is 
declared that ‘* Totus et integer Christus, sub panis specie, et 
sub quavis ipsius speciei parte, totus item sub vini specie, et sub 
ejus partibus existit.”—and that this too happens “ vi naturalis 
illius connexionis et concomitantia, qua partes Christi Domini, 
qui jam ex mortuis resurrexit, non amphus moriturus, inter se 
copulantur.” We quite feel for the delicacy of Mr. L’s situa- 
tion ; thus obliged, either to keep in the back ground his easiest 
and strongest argument ; or, supporting the story of the finger, 
to incupallthe terrors of a sentence expressed with the usual 
unbending precision of bis church—“ siquis negaverit, in vene- 
rabili sacramento Eucharisti# sub unaquaque specie, et sub sin- 
gulis cujusque speciei partibus, separatione facta, totum Christum 
contineri; Anathema sit.” Our author has, therefore, in strict 
prudence, preferred proving the Catholicism of Alfric by the 
following process. Every theological writer, not expressly ex- 
cepted against as a heretic, and living previous to the pretended 
Reformation, was a good Catholic. No orthodox writer could 
assert what the church did not hold to be true. The church 
neither errs, nor changes; therefore what it once held, it still 
holds;-and consequently whatever was written im the first ages, 
and not declared at that time to be heretical, is still in ones 
wil 
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with the faith of the true Catholic and Apostolic Church at this 
day. Thus, Mr. L. says, * 

“Tt is true, that /Elfric denies the bodes identity of the 
natural and eucharistic body of Christ. ut the same doctrine is 


admitted by the most orthodox among the Catholic writers.” 
P. 502. 


Then follows a Norman archbishop. 


“ There have been some, who have adopted still stronger lan- 
guage.”” P. §03.—* With the truth of their opinion, I have no 
concern; but #f it has been maintained without the imputation of 
heterodory, I cannot see what there is in the writings of ALlfric 
repugnant to the catholic faith.”” P. 503. 


Mr. L. must have seen numerous precedents for this mode of 
reasoning in the controversial works of his friends. Yet he does 
not appear to be quite satisfied with it; for he betrays his im- 
patience of the difficulty, by observing, after all, 

“ The language and distinctions used by AElfric were certainly 
singular; but I am at a loss to conceive, why we must consider 
them as the standard of Anglo-Saxon orthodoxy.” P. 504. 


We can tell Mr. Lingard. He passed through the different 
gradations of ecclesiastical preferment to the metropolitan chair 
of Canterbury ; and his Epistles were held in such estimation, 
as to be infarced (to use L'Isle’s favourite word) by bishops into 
their books of ‘canons, to be used instead of exhortations. 
Hence, from his language, 


“It is not hard to know not only so much, what A®lfric’s judg- 
ment was in this controversie, but also, that more-is, what was 
the common received doctrine herein of the whole Church of 
England.” — L’Isle’s Preface to Ailfric’s Sermon, 


We cannot imagine how Mr. L. could be so fur influenced by 
prejudice, as to be induced to assert, as he does in the next 
sentence, that * Aélfric stands alove, ia his opimons onthe Ku- 
charist ;” (an assertion, by the way, rather at variance with the 
one which so positively announced his’ Catholicism 5) and ‘that 
- it is in vain to search for # single allusion to the same opinions 
in any other Saxon records.” It is impossible, that Mr. L. 
whose familiarity with the works of Hickes, appears every 
moment, should have overlooked three passages, which’ that 
learned scholar has brought together in one page (p, 80, Gram. 
Angl. Sax.) froma MS. of ecclesiastical canons and constitutions, 
all expressive of the same distinction between the eucharist and 
the natural body of our Lord *. 

The 


* Mr. L. has not attempted to prove, that the laity were denied 
the cup in the Anglo-Saxon Church. A curious instance of the 
gradual 
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‘The supremacy of St. Peter is so much less important a point, 
that we should have left Mr. Lingard’s statements of the belief 
of the Anglo-Saxom church on this head uncontradicted ; if he 
had not spoken so contemptuously “ of the sophistry of Hickes.” 
Now this sophistry consisted in. producing the following plain 
passage, from page 237, E. H. Bede ap. Wheloc. 


“ Augustinus tractavit, quod Petrus in figura significat eccle- 
siam, quia Christus petta, petrus populus Christianus, Aér than 
fyrst wes his nama Simon. ac Drihten him gesette thisne naman 
Petrus. that is Stenen. to thi that he hefde getacnunge Cristes 
gelathunge. Crist is cwaden Petra, that is stan. and of tham ne- 
man is gecwaeden Petrus ea) Christen folc: Crist cwath thu eart 
Stenen, and ofer thisnc stanan. that is ofer tham geleafan the thu 
nu andettest. ic getimbrige mine cyrean*.”’ 


The error, which attached such pre-eminent honour to St. 
Peter, certainly grew upon the Saxon church; yet not so, but 
that the following sentence occurs in a homily on the -blessed 
Virgin.» Seint Powel the is the hegest lortheon the we habbeth 
mune halig cyre, i.e. St. Paul who 1s the highest teacber that we 
haye in Holy Church +. 

Mr. Lingard is, throughout the whole of his work, employed 
in representing the clergy of a barbarous age, as models, from 
whose perfection the English ecclesiastics of the present. day 
have egregiously degenerated; and he is extremely indignant at 
finding, that the Saxon clergy have been accused by certain rash 
Protestants, of teaching a defective system of morality. Is it 
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gradual manner in which this abuse crept on, lately fell under our 
notice. Our readers are aware of the superstitious care with which 
the spilling of the least portion of the wine was guarded against, 
after the notion, of its being the blood of our Lord, had become 
prevalent. As this excessive care could not be taken where the 
clerical establishment was small, and the furniture. of the altar 
poor, a Council held. in the year 1281, noticing this. difficulty, de- 
crees, that Solis celebrantibus, sanguinem sul) specie vini conse- 
crati sumere, in Aujusmodi minoribus ecclesiis est concessum. Cone 
eile Lambethee, cap. im, apud Labbe, Conc*, SS. Lut, Par™. 
1671. | 

* « Before that his name was, at first, Simon, but the Lord gave 
him this name Petrus, that is stony, to the end that he might. have 
in him a of Christ’s church. Christ is called Petra, that is a 
stone, and from this name the whole body of Christians is called 

ctrus Christ said, thou art stony, and upon this stone,’ that t 


upon that faith which thou now confessest, I will erect - Church.” 


Lortheow, 


“+ D'bsle’s introduction. “We haye retained the-wo 
aot doubting but that it ought to be Lareow. = * 
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then consistent with Mr. Lingard’s idea of ‘Christian ‘morality, 
that the rich should be taught to imagine, that, having violated 
the laws of God, they might elute his punishments by a mere 
legal quibble? We allude to a mode of proceedimg sanctioned 
by the canons of King Edgar*. When a severe penance had 
been required from a powerful thane, he was allowed to 


. Summon his friends and dependents to his castle; they assumed 


with him the garb of penitence : their food was confined to bread, 
herbs, and water; and these austerities were continued, till the ag- 
gregate amount of their fasts equalled the number specified by the 
canons. Thus, with the assistance of one hundred and twenty 
associates, an opulent sinner might, in the short space of three 


‘days, discharge the penance of a whole year +.” 


Is it, we may also ask, compatible with Mr. Lingard’s view of 
the Gospel, to add to the excommunication whicli separates a 
sinner from the Church, a form of hi erage calling on heaven 
to augment the miseries of the wretched, with an elaborate mi- 
nuteness of detail which seems to have exceeded the limits that 
human malice could have been expected to reach f? 

But the,monkish christianity, to use the words of Mr. Turner, 
was not apostolical christianity.. Yet it had not been so far per- 
verted, but that its propagation was most truly the source’ of 
advantages such as even a deist might acknowledge. If it did 
not attempt to eradicate all the vices of the individual, by whom 
it-was professed, it taught him to abandou many. ‘It exhibited 
to the contemplation of all, a picture of perfect benevolence and 
purity. It gradually implanted a moral sense in the bosom of all 
its converts, and taught the mind the habit of moral reasoning, 
and its application to life. By rearing an ecclesiastical power, 
which at one time opposed the king, and at another the aristo- 
cracy of the chiefs, 1t certainly favoured the emancipation, and 
contributed much towards the freedom. of the people. The 
peace of the Church was a positive benetit to all... Moreover 
christianity could neither be known nor conmunicated; unless 
some portion of literature was attained or diffused. » It, theres 
fore, brought learning with it into England, and taught the fe- 

* Be mihtigum mannum, Wilk. p. 238, or Spelman, Concilia, 
Pp. 474. 

+ Lingard, p: 207. . its) 8) 5 te 

t In Hickes’. Thesaurus, vol. ii. ps 137, one of these Saxon 
forms of excommunication is,.preserved, Wanley’s reference: is 
Coll. Corp. Chr. apud Cantabrigienses, s. 17, 1. xx. p. 338. Spel- 
man’s Glossary, article Excommunicatio, contains a form of the 
same kind. Another instance is more fimiliarly known te many 
readers, as transcribed in ‘fvistram Shandy. 
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rocious Saxons to value and to cultivate intellectual pur- 
suits *, ' 


Of the progress which the Saxons did make in the acquisition 
of knowledge and literature, Mr. Lingard has given the world a 
pompous, and Mr. ‘Turner a very elaborate and entertaining ac- 
count. The moral philosophy of their learned men was respect- 
able. As to their knowledge of natural history, Mr. Turner’s 
précis of the MS. ‘Tib. b. 5. in the Cotton Library is too amu- 
sing to be withheld. 


“ From this we learn, that there is a place in the way to the 
Red Sea, which contains red hens, and that if any man touches 
them, his hand and all his body are burnt immediately: also that 
pepper is guarded by serpents, which are driven away by fire, and 
this makes the pepper black. We read of people with dogs’ heads, 
boars’ tusks, and horses’ manes, and breathing flames, Also of 
ants as big as dogs, with feet like grasshoppers, red and black. 
These creatures dig gold for fifteen days. Men go with female 
camels, and their young ones, to fetch it, which the ants permit, 
on having the liberty to eat the young camels, The same learned 
work informed our ancestors, that there was a white human race 
fifteen feet high, with two faces on one head, who in the time of 
parturition went to India to lay in. Other men had thighs twelve 
feet long, and breasts seven feet high. They were cannibals. 
There was another sort of mankind with no heads, who had eyes 
and mouths in their breasts They were eight feet tall, and as 
many broad. Other men had eyes which shone like lamps ina 
dark night. These fables even came so near as Gaul, for we are 
told, that in Liconia in Gaul, there were men of three colours, with 
heads like lions. They were twenty feet hi They run away, 
and sweat blood, but were thought;to be men. The descriptions 
of foreign ladies were not very gallant. It is stated that, near Ba- 
bylon, there were women with beards to their breasts. ‘They were 
clothed in horses” hides, and were great hunters, but they used 
tigers and leopards instead of dogs. Other women had boars’ 
tusks, hair to their heels, and a cow’s tail. They were thirteen feet 


high. They had a beautifud body, as white as marble, but they had 
camels’ fect.’’ 


As a specimen of their medical charms, Mr. Turner gives 


from another MS. in the same collection, the following incanta- 
tion to cure a fever. 


“ In nomine dni nri Jhu Xri. tera, tera, tera testis contera ta 
berna gise ges mande leis bois eis andies mandies moab leb lebes. 
Dns Ds adjutor sit ili ill eax filiax artifex eam+.” 
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* Histery of the Anglo-Saxons, vol. ii. p. 44. 
+ Turner's History of the Anglo-Saxons, b. xii. ¢ 6. 
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If the merit of their best treatises on moral and natural phi- 
Josophy must, in all fairness, be ascribed to the Latin or Greek 
authers, whose works came within their reach; their faults may 
be traced to the same sources. Such of the absurdities lately 
quoted, as were not the exaggeratiows of cotemporary travellers, 
may be found in books with which it was creditable to. the 
Saxons to be acquainted. ‘Ihe story of the ants (and we are 
surprized that this should have been unknown to Mr. Turner, 
and unnoticed by Mr. Liagard) is taken from Herodotus *; and 
it is not the enly wonder, in the dist, which has the venerable 
sanction of the father of history. Nor is the incantation without 
a classical parallel from a person of considerable reputation. 
The elder Cato recommends the following infallible recipe for 
the cure of a fracture or strain, 


“Take a green reed, and slit it along the middle; throw the 
knife upwards; and join the two parts of the reed again, and tie it 
so to the place broken or disjointed ; and say this charm, Daries, 
dardaries, astataries, dissunapiter; or this, Huat hanat huat, ista 
pista fista, domiabo damnaustra. This will make the part sound 
again +.”? 

When the laws of nature were so little understood, neither 
Greek nor Saxon could distinguish between improbabilities aud 
impossibilities. ‘I'he ignorant man would believe in the exist- 
ence of nothing, which differed very widely from the objects of 
his own narrow experience; whilst the sage or the traveller, 
who had already found that many things existed of a nature be- 








* Thalia, 102, 104, 105. It is probable, that the absurd part 
of this singular story originated in some ambiguity of the word, b 
which Herodotus understood the unt to be intended. He says it 
was an animal between the size of a dog and a fox; and that it was 
to be seen amongst other curious animals sent as presents to the 
king of Persia. 

It is odd enough that Busbequius and De Thou assert, that such 
en animal was sent by Shah Thamas, the Sophi of Persia, to the 
camp of Soliman the Turkish emperor, in 1559. Reciting the 
presents brought by the Persian ambassadors, Busbequius says, 
“In his aliquande inusitati generis animantes, qualem memini 
dictum fuisse allatam formicam Indicam mediocris canis magnitu- 
dine ; mordacem admodum et sevam.”’ Ep. iv, p- 343. Elzevir ed. 
De Thou’s words, * Nuncius quidam oratoris titulo ad Solimanum 
venit cum muneribys, inter gue erat formica Indica canis mediocris 
magnitudine, animal mordax ac ee _ on at Thou 
was probabl ing Busbequius, tho ey s of the Persian 
pa eaerd issimilar names of Tecmeses and Sagthama. 

+ Catode Rustica, c. 160. 
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yond his comprehension, would, with greater facility, acquiesce 
in the existeice of other prodigies not more incomprehensible 
to him, though such as would be readily rejected by us. 

We have had much oc¢asion to differ from Mr. Lingard, but 
we would not willingly withhold the praise which is due. His 
acquaintance with the records, and the productions of the learn- 
ed, in the age of whicli he is the historian, appears to be very 
extensive. It is no slight commendation, that the zealous an- 
tiquary may find in Mr. Lingard’s book several articles of infor- 
mation which had escaped the industry of Mr. Turner. Mr. L's, 
reseaiches into the remains of the old ecclesiastical writers of the 
continent have, particularly enabled him to glean incidentally 
several curious circumstances relating to our island. | 

From one of these, we learn that the psalmody of our coun- 
try churches has not much degenerated from its ancient national 
character. Au Italian writer is speaking of the singers of the 
North, and complains that, 


‘¢ Bibuli gutturis barbara feritas, dum inflexionibus et-repercus- 
sionibus mitem nititur edere cantilenam, naturaii quodam fragore, 
quasi plaustra per gradus confuse sonantia, rigidas voces jactat, 
sicque audientium animos, quos mulcere debuerat, exasperando 
magis, ac obstrependo, conturbat.’’ Joan. Diacon. vit. Greg. 1. ii. 
c. 7. in Lingard, p. 193. 


On the ecclesiastical arcliteeture of the Saxons, Mr, Lingard 
would not expect to be considered, as writing so scientifically as 
Bentham or Dr. Milner. Yet he has ventured to support the 
opinion of the former, where it has been opposed by the prelate 
of his own church. 

“Phe Saxon churches,” says Bentham, “ were mostly square, 
or rather oblong buildings, and generally turned circular at the 
east end *.”’ ow, if we understand Dr. Milner correctly, he 
thinks, that the cruciform was vot the least usual shape of the 
Saxon churches}. Yet our author (p. 480, App. F.) says de- 
cidedly, that ‘ in general, the Anglo Saxon churches approached 
the form of a square.” We believe that Mr. Lingard is per- 
fectly correct in his opinion, and we should wish him, or any 
other person, who feels an interest in such researches, to endea- 
vour to asvertaim by actual measurement (wherever the Saxon 
part of any church can be distinguished, und its original himils 





—— 


* History of Ely, § 5. 

+ Milner’s Treatise on Ecclesiastical Architecture, c.ii. I€ Dr. 
M. only meant to prove that they were sometimes cruciform, it was 
unnecessary for hun to reprove Bentham, whose expression, o# 
given above, is not one of universal negation. 
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determined) what is the proportien which the sides of the oblong 
bear to each other. Jt ts the eonjecturé of an ingenious adti- 


quary, that the ratio would be found to be that of the chord of 


120° to the radius of the circle; as an oblong of this kind, from 
its capability of perpetual trisection into parts similar to the 
whole and to each other, was thought to afford an apt emblem 
of the Trinity. | | 





Art. 1V. Phrosyne, a Tale; Alashtar,a Ti ale. By H. Gally 
Knight, Esq. 8vo. 112 pp. 5s. Gd. Murray. 1817. 


THE Poems before us form a series, of which Ilderim, a 
Tale. which we have lately noticed, was the first: They are 
intended to give a poetical illusteation of the. scenery and man- 
ners of the three Bastern countries in which their action is re- 
spectively laid. The scene of Hderim, as our readers will re- 
member, was in Syrias that of Phrosyne is in Albania; and 
that of Alashtar, ia Arabia. "Though Ulderim was published 
first without a name, we were assured that it was the produc- 
tion of a man both of scholarship and taste; nor were we de- 
ceived in the opinion which we expressed either of the author 
or of bis powers. The name of Gally Knight is well known in 
the literary circles of the day, and the Poems which the volume 
before us contains, fully justify the estimation in which we held 
his former production, and the expectation which we then 
formed of any subsequent effort. Mr. G. Knight has had the 
peculiar advantage of having travelled amidst the scenery which 
he describes, and of having mixed with the uations, whose 
manners he pourtrays, which gives his different portraits a dis- 
tinction both in the outline and\in the colouring, which no fancy 
could invent, aor labour supply. The general manacrs of the East 
may be caught with ordinary accuracy from the accounts of tra- 
vellers, and: Oriental ‘eclogues may be written witli very tole- 
rable success by a man; to whom) the port of Yarmouth has 
been the boundary of his Eastern expeditions: but when there 
is a distinction to be matked both in appearatice, character, aud 
custoin, it is personal observation alone, which can either de- 
scribe the diversity itself, or add that interest to its description, 
which results from a portraiture of real life. In distinguishing 
the features of the several countries, in which the scenes of his 
Poems are respectively taid, we think tliat Mr. G. Knight has 
been especially happy. He appears to have entered into the 
peculiar prejudices and habits of each with ipuch spirit, and to 
have pourtraved them with much fidelity. j 7 - 
@ 








dike 15@ Gally Knight's Phrosyne and Alashtar. 
| he The scene of Phrosyne is laid in Albania, in the city of 
i N ab Callirete, which, from its situation on an almost impregnable 
‘a height, is protected from the tyranny of the ‘Turkish dominion. 


§ 
f Tt appears, that its inhabitants are seafaring men, and during 
k the summer months leave their city to make their usual harvest 


: he upon the neighbouring seas, and that at the beginning of winter 
; i. they return to Callirete, and enjoy their homes ull the ensuing 
1 | ate suinmer Calls them again to their accustomed labours. Such is 
eee Callirete. : 
ats “ Guarded by rocks, and floods that rush between, 
SED ite The Greciau’s fortress on the height is seen : 
Bani} The whiten'd dwellings to the summit rise, 
bei Row above row, ascending to the skies. 
oh. 5. Three sides a gulph defends—and deep below 
1 oe 4 Half lost to sight, resounding torrents flow. 
{ Lae The one access, ascending from the plain, 
URE Winds, up the height, a narrow, sinuous, train : 
Taha’ So slight the path, it seems a slender thread, 
jeg: Destin‘d alone for moustain goat to tread. 
fee “ Nor e’er has fairer prospect met the sight, 
Hi E Than Spring unfolds around the magic height ; 
+ When blooming Nature clothes the craggy piles, 


And Beauty, in the lap of Terror, smiles.’””’ P. 3. 


i Among the fairest of the daughters of Callirete was Phrosyne, 
el a the heroine of the tale. But we will not take her beauty for 
Pa! granted, we will give it in the Poet's own words. 


; “ *Twas there, within those wild retreats entomb’d, 
ind A lovely maid, the young Purosyye, bloom’d— ~ 
Py Last of a gen’rous race—the fairest flow’r 
Be Of Beauty’s wreath in Beauty’s native bow’r. 
In other days her faultless form had been 

The sculptor’s model for the Cyprian Queen : 
E’en now, when, sportive round, the mountain air, 
Fann’d the loose tresses of her auburn hair, 
Wak’d on her roseate cheeks a brighter hue, 
And added lustre to her eyes of blue— 
E’en pausing Age a look of wonder cast, 
Stood still to gaze, and bless’d her as she past. 

“* Gentle as fair, unenvy'd as approv’d, 
Queen of a willing train, Purosyne mov’d ; 
Pride of her sister nymphs and native height— 
Still seen, yet ever seen with fresh delight.” P. 4. 


hy That such a nymph should long be without a swain is con- 
ade trary at once to poetry and love. Her townsman Demo, en- 
ae: gages her affections, and plights his vows according to the cus- 
art tom of his country. From the day, however, of the borrete 
; men 
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ment to the day of the marriage, according to another custom * 
of the same country, he 1s forbidden to see his betrothed ; after one 
summer voyage more his parents promise that he shall be free to 
make her his bride. At the solemnities which precede the ac- 
customed voyage, Demo cannot even be present, as it is un- 
lawful for him even to behold his future bride. In the midst 
of these festivities, the troops of Ali Pasha are described wind- 
ing up the distant heights. ‘Phe alarm, however, of the inha- 
bitants, is diminished, by a message from Ali, stating, that his 
visit to Callirete was a visit of curiosity alone, and not of. con- 


quest. He arrives and is welcomed by all the assembled inha- 


bitants of Caliwete. With the: following character of Ali Pa- 


sha, our readers will be pleased, as it is drawn with much dis- 
crimination and knowledge of the: man. 


“* And now the crowd bend low—each hand has prest, 
In due salute, the forehead and the breast : 

For, girt with many a chief, in princely state, 
Albania’s lord has reach’d the city’s gate, 

Axi, with gracious mien and specious art, 

That feign d a virtue foreign to the heart, 
Smil’d on the crowd—for well he knew to win 
With angel-lgoks, and hide the fiend within. 
Thy heart had sworn him fealty, hadst thou seen 
His figure mild, and venerable mien ! 

His snowy beard beneath his bosom fell, 

And prov’d the years his port dissembled well ; 
His eye shed mercy—and his tranquil air 
Diffus’d around the peace he seem’d to share. 
But all was false—for all conceal’d within 

A heart by passion torn, and clogg’d by sin: 
Relentless Cruelty and fitful Rage, 

And savage Lust amidst the frost of Age. 

Stern Avarice, and thirst of lawless gain, 

Direct his thoughts, and o’er his bosom reign: 
Dreadful his smile! it sparkles but to hide 

The purpose dark, and omens ruin wide.” P. 13. 


We must confess that we should prefer “ augurs” to omens, 
as the latter verb does not exist in the language: and there is 
no reason why a new word should be coined, when we have 
another of the precisely same sense, and the same number of sylla- 
bles, which will answer the same purpose equally well. But to 
return to the tale. The festivities, which were a by 
the approach of Ali, are, at his desire, renewed. — is 
too much elegance and spirit in the following description of the 
dance, which Phrosyne leads, not to be presented at length to 


the reader. 


“At 
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“ At longth, Purosywe’s turn is come—to lead 
Her sister nymphs, and in the maze precede’: 

To deck her charms, attentive Art had brought 
Each little aid that Eastern fancy taught. 

Her flowing dress the classic robe bely’d— 

Still Grecian beauty’s undiscarded pride : 

The silken folds, that modestly conceal’2 _ 

Her form, each graceful motion well reveal’d ; 
Around that form the Cashmire shaw] entwin’d, 
And silver clasps the flowing robe confin’d ; 
Amidst her locks, arrang’d in many 2 braid, 

The bright sequins in wonted splendour play’d— 
Row above row, her polish’d brow they crown’d, 
And o’er her neck in golden circles wound. 

Such were the nymphs that erst in Grecian land, 
Had mov’d Apexxes, and inspired his hand ! 
Such were the forms, ere Freedom fled dismay’d, 
That o’er PunesyNe’s native mountains stray’d! 
Reveal’d she stands, and on that lovely face 

Soft blushes spread that heighten every grace; 
Fearful, yet pleds‘d, to meet the drea ed glance 
Of Axis eye, she trembled to advance, 

At length, the timid maid begins her part _ 

With trembling footsteps and a beating heart: 
Till, gaining force, she feels her bosom swell 

With all a woman’s study to excel. HS 
With arms that float, and feet that smoothly glide, 
She moves along in slow majestic pride ; 

And leads the nymphs, and bids the virgin choir 
With grace advance, or gracefully retire. 

Att, when first he saw the maid advance, 
Had mark’d her charms, and watch’d her in the dance ; 
And now he thought some Houri, heav’nly fair ! 
Had left the skies, and Jed the measure there. 
Awaken’d passion fills the breast of Age— _ 
Passion that burns, and fires that fiercely rage : 
Yet, still dissembling—still the tyrant wore 

The calm indiff'rence he preserv’d before, 

And watch’d, with tranquil eye, Parosyne’s way— 
As from his lair the lion marks his prey. 

« ‘The quicken’d music breathes a gayer sound— 
With quicken’d steps Purosyn& strikes the ground. 
The zone extending to the nymph she leads— 

She twines around it as the dance proceeds : 

Yet quicker now—and quicker still, repeats 

The circling course—flies forward, and retreats— 
Glauces like light, irregular with skil— 

Seems lost, etraptur’d—and is graceful still : 
Till from the lyres the gayest strain ascends, 


And the quick dance in hurried mevements ends.” PP. 16. 
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Ali Pasha, after a munificent distribution of presents ‘to those 
fram whose sports he had received so much delight, retires with 
his troops. The summer in the mean time proceeds, antl after 
one tender but unlawful parting word from Phrosyne, Demo 
embarks, and the city is soon cleared of all its stardier imhabi. 
tants, who pursue their accustomed voyage. The charms of 
Phrosyne had made so deep an impression on the heart of Ali, 
that he resolves to possess her by force, and takes the opportu- 
nity of the absence of the chief inhabitants, to carry her off 
with avn armed force. He sends his armed ambassadors to de- 
mand her of her parents, aud upon their refusal to declare that 
if persuasion failed, force should make her theirs. ‘They as- 
semble round the house of Phrosyne, and at the entreaties of 
her parents, allow one hour for her to take leave of her kin- 


dred. Upon hearing the dreadful intelligence, her resolution 
is quickly formed. 


«* Resolv’d the deed, the means were wanting still 
Means seldom miss’d, when fix'd the desp'rate will ; 
These to the doubtful band, whilst awe deny’d 
Or speech or thought, Purosyne’s self supply’d— 
She, constant yet, and unsubdu’d alone, _ 
Unfasten’d from her waist the silken zone— 

The lover's gift! at this, th’ instructed train, 
Nerv'd by Despair, nor fortified in vain, 

Wildly surrounded—o'er her face the maid 
Hurried her veil—the signal thus display’d, 

The friendly Furies rush’d—deep groans and cries, 
Rising around, proclaim’d the sacrifice. 

The circle parted, and that parting band 

shew’'d the pale victim—sav'd from Ax1’s hand! 

“« By this the guard without, impatient grown, 
Repeated loud—‘ The hour we gave is gone! 

Bring forth the damsel, or ourselves invade 
The chamber, and secure the loit’ring maid.’ 

‘ She éomes !’ the kindred cry’d—‘ O’erpast her woe, 
She comes—consenting now, and fix’d to go!’ 
They-said—and swift compos’d with pious care, 

The lifeless limbs —compos’d the streaming hair ; 
Then rais’d the tragic load ! six maidens bore 

The breathless maid—their joy and pride before; 
_H even precedes; the rest en cither side, 

Jn solemn order duly rang’d, divide. 

‘* They reach’d the portal—Heten open’d wide, , 
The jarring gate, and * Chiefs, advance she cry’d; 
‘ Porosyne comes !’—at this the savage foe 
Drew near, and mockery began to flow— 

Insult and triumph !—soon the gladsome strain 
Was chang’d to wonder, when appear’d the train. pe 
ow 
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Slow the procession mov’d—nor tear, nor sigh, 
Disturb’d the still and stern solemnity ; 
The pride of conquest there with grief unites, 
And blends a triumph with funereal rites ; 
Severe each look, and fortify’d each fave ; 
Mourners—but mourners of a Spartan race! 7 

“¢ Silent they mov’d—at length (approach’d the host, 
That stood amaz’d, in strange conjecture lost) 
Their burthen on the ground the mourners laid— 
Unveil’d the face—reveal'd the lifeless maid ! 
And cry’d, * Now, servants of a tyrant’s word! 
Now bear Purosyne to Albania’s lord! 
And tell Albania’s lord, that thus alone 
The Calliretian maids approach his threne ? "=P. 48. 


With these lines the tale concludes. The finishing couplets 
are cast in a mould truly classical; we could almost imagine 
them to be a translation from an ancient epigram. ‘The story 
is not only simple but true. The circumstances have actually 
taken place, and the characters have a real existence. This is 
only one among the many barbarities of Ali Pasha, a mau 
whose genius and whose crimes go hand in hand. Uniting the 
sternest despotism with policy the most profound, he is auto- 
crat of Albania and the greater part of modern Greece, and 
dictates in reality to that court, of which he is nominally a de- 
pendent. To clothe in poetical language any action of a liv- 
4 ing character is, generally speaking, a very difficult task, so 

5 strange and angraceful does reality appear when enveloped in 
the flimsy robe of fiction. tthe character of Ali Pasha, the 
case is not, perhaps, so difficult. ‘There is s0 much of ro- 
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a mance in the character of the man, the scene of his actions 
ba is so little known, the manners of its inhabitants so associated 
ie with fiction, that we can the more easily get rid of reality, and 
TRS imagine the story itself, and the personages which it involves, 
Ssh uel to have lived & thousand years ago, or perhaps not to have lived 
Bhat at all. From these and other circumstances, we find in Phro- 
Ny rie syne the rare combination of reality with the ornaments of 
‘ is fiction, and of truth with the interest of romance. 
Wy | Alashtar, the second tale in the publication before us, is in- 
{i 4 tended to exhibit a poetical view of the manners and habits of 
4 ae the Arabs. It opens with a spirited address to the children of 
Pu ancient Ishmael. 
uF * Children of Isuma kx! to realms confin’d 
3 a : Where aternly nature frowns cupughos the year, 
A i Unfetter’d sands, that mount before the wind, 
shay Plains ever wild, and valleys ever drear, 
~p he Where Spring's unwilling footsteps scarce appear ; 


+ For 
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For you no harvests rise, no vintage grows, 
No shadowy groves the sultry noon to cheer ; 
Nor blooms the painted pink or scented rose ; 
But all around is waste, and desolate repose!’ P..53. 


The second stanza contains nothing remarkable, except as it 


gives birth to the idea which is so beautifully amplified in the 
third. 


« As bounteously the dews of bliss descend 
On the lone Desert, as on Tempé’s vale : 
True joys are of the soul—on mind depend, 
Nor influence own of scene, or veering gale. 
The sons of Greece tell sorrow’s bitter tale 
Beside the rill, beneath the spreading tree ; 
In citron groves the Grecian maids bewail ; 
While speeds o’er sands the Arab blest and free, 
And loves his native home—the home of Liberty.” P. 54, 


The story of the tale is sufficiently simple, Alashtar the 
shief of the Arab tribe of A p, had lost a brother, who fell by the 
hands of Mebareb, the chief of the tribe of Saap. . Mohareb 
had long been enamoured of the charms of an Avabian maid, who 
was given byher parents, to the brother of Alashtar in preference to 
himself. Excited. by jealousy, he laid wait for his happier rival ou 
the day of his marriage, put him to the sword, and made him- 
self master of his bride. Alashtar, ‘burning with revenge for 
the injury offered both to his tribe and'to himself, had pursued 
Mohareb, but in vain: till repeatedly foiled in his object, he had 
contracted an habitual gloom, His followers, in the mean time, 
are enraged that he refuses to avenge the outrage upon the tribe 
to which Mohareb belonged ; but he treasures up his anger for 


the author of the injury. He is thus defended by Hassan, the 
eldest of the land. | 


« ¢ When he, beneath whose arm that brother fell, 
Escaping fled, o’er wide Arabia’s reign __. 

Flew not ALASHTAR, crossing hill and dell, 
The stranger’s land, the desert’s boundless plain, 
Tracing each course, th’ assassin’s track to gain ? 

And, if he fail’d to find the latent foe, ; 
Shall not his look of agony and pain, 

Years of regret and endless length of woe, ) 

Disarm the stern reproof, and lay detraction low ? © 


“ ¢ ALasnTAR smiles no longer ; still his soul, _. 
Wounded and pierc’d, not harden’d, by despair, . 
Relaxing, bows to Nature's soft control ; 
Whether he hears the stranger-suppliant’s prayer, 
Or on the tente of Ap bestows his care. °  ~ par 
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And still, whem battle gives a pause from thought, 
Rises he not as lion from bis lair? 
What sword like his with might and fury fraaght ? 
Had yonder spoil been won, unless ALasHTAr fought ?’ ” 
P. 60, 


_ But we must introduce our readers to the hero, though we 
fear he will not be quite so great a favourite with the ladies ay 
the hero of Lord Byron, who has of late appeared in so many 
different dresses: inasmuch as (though a little in the dumps it is 
true) he neither frets nor frowns, nor sulks; nor scowls, nor 
talks one-half so much about himself as the romantic Mungo 
pe of the noble Lord. Notwithstanding all these dreadful deficien- 

; cies, we must make him acquainted with our readers, and we 
cannot better effect our purpose than in the following stanzas ; 
the first of which, where Alashtar comparea, the. roving hordes 
of the Arabs with the luxury of the Syrian cities, is extremely 
beautiful. 
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ty: H “ © Fair is the Syrian Queen—our comrades there 
i F Will view the gushing stream, the verdant grove, 
ale The halls where dashing fountains cool the air, 

fe The thrones of ease, of luxury, and love ; 

a4 But who within that magic circle move ? 

ia Not men, but trembling slaves ; the Desert’s horde 
a Scorn the green arbour of the captive dove ; 


ey, 


‘nonawsathe on 
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. These sands their choice, secur’d.by freedom’s sword, . 

ia Where victor never trod, nor sway’d a tyrant lord. 

Bil « ¢ Yes! in the glist’ning eyes that sparkle round, 

ee I read th’ assenting spirit I revere ; 

oh Thron’d on the Desert’s stern unconquer’d ground, 

Tr bie Reign IsumAzt’s children, yet unknown to fear, 

(: i Here blest with freedom's good, and only here— 

fi; >, All, all, save one, content? ——the darkseme cloud} 

ba wy That for a space had seem’d to disappear, .. , . 

a hase Now v ALAsuTAR’s brow in wonted shroud ; 
ayy Lost in his secret thoughts, he saw nor tents nor crowd. 
re’ «< « Alas!’ (cried Hassawn,) ‘ are the children blest 

Later ' Whe read that anguish in the father’s face?) 

tee” ei Oh! son of Sonss! Attan thee rest !’— 

ah: rf. * Monanss lives! then shall the world’s wide space 
ese For scorn’d ALASHTAR yield a resting-place? 
A od at th’ ee ree 

att Might thirsty vengeance drink! Etern ace! 

AES Gine Siete hear Mou tans dyin vii | 

pas And be that parting sigh sccentall by my own ! 

ee “ « Aes! my brother! years have gireled round, 

Pee Since theu hast fill’d thy cold and bloody grave, as 

: ; Nor 

at 
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Nor yet thy restless shade has quiet found. 
Nightly before my tent I see thee wave, 
Thy crimson’d vest—“ Oh! impotent to save — - 
How »”’ thou criest, * his arm shall vengeance stay ? 
ALASHTAR’t rise! draw forth the tardy glaive ! 
Remember AGis !?? years have roll'd away, 
Yet nightly speaks the voice, and chides the base delay. 


« ¢ Shame is on Soras’s race !—Ye dews of heav’n 
Fall not where’er conceal’d the assassin lies ! 
Withhold, oh Earth ! thy fruits; in fury driven, 
Rise from thy fiery bed, Simoom, arise ! 
And cross his blasted way —turn flame, ye skies, 
That give Mon ares breath !’——The circle near 
Watch’d the wild flashing of ALasnran’s eyes, 
And started at the voice they paus’d to hear ; 
E’en Daran’s soul was » and own’d a sense . fear.”* 
yore - 62. 


The bell of a distant camel is now heard. A stranger is 
brought in, who had been discovered by a part of the tribe 
wounded and alone.” Arcording to the laws of Arab hogpitality 


« The guest Became a friend; a comrade of their own.” 


The second Canto opens with. ant-address to Charity,- which, 
as we canriot allow with our Poet; that ‘ Charity inhabits the 
deserts of the wilds alone,” we shall pass over, Charity shuns 
indeed’ the haunts of fashionable life, nor do-we believe that 
there is a greater enemy to the spirit of benevolence, than the 
selfish apathy, engenderéd by,a round of continued dissipation. 
But we ‘never can. allow that Charity shuns “ the baunts of 
science and of art;” and Se that our Poet himself 
would change his.opizion, could he wituess. the proceedings of 
the numberless. seientifie institutions, which our vast. métropolis 
exhibite, for the alleviation of every species. ef buman misery, 
both physical and moral. But it is lurcdly: fair, perhaps, to 
restrain a poet, especially on Arabi ground, within the confines 
ot reality ; so let us proceed to Alashtar, whom we find attend- 
ing the couch of the stranger, who in relating his history, disco- 
vers himself to be the very mau, for whase life Alashtarhad so 
long squght in vaia. _ | 


‘+ Like palm-tree, bent beneath the wintry wind, — 

T ed ArasnTar’s form—for wild and dread 
The rusbing thoughts, the horrora undefin’d, = 
Wak’d by ‘the stranger’s words, that fMash’d across his 


- 
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*¢ Silent he stood, for speech refus’d to flow ; 
At length fierce struggles way for utt’rance found ; 
py ney np erniey ang bar eH 
¢ rs rev name. —S, 
*Twas ence Monares!’—At the hated sound, 
The fatal hinge of all his destimies, 
Like one ponte He A sudden mortal wound,. 
ALASHTAR started ; bofore his eyes 


Fhe object of his search, the hidden serpent lies! 


“ Wond’ring Monanes saw the troubled mieny 
The pale and quiv ring lip, the:redden’d eye ; 
And, ‘thus,’ he cried, ‘ is: mild compassion seen ? 
Is this the look of is’d sympathy 2?” . 
Wild, bursting forth the phrenzied Chief’s 
Struck on his soul. _ * Oh} ting’d with bloody. stain’: 
Oh! thou who badst thy hapless rival die ; 
Expect not now co ion’s meed to gain, 
ALAsHTA«R at thy side: the brother of the slain!” 





“ eres hice ( pad ory as if without = oe 
ouAnkés (gush'd his op’ning wounds anew) ; © 
* Amongst the sons of Ad? no—distant still 
The unforgotten border-line they drew— 
These the avoided tents ?—the hostile crew ?—~ 
ALAsuTAR, thou 2?’—*‘ The sons.of Ap are here. 
On scent of prey, from distant home we flew ; 
And Acr1s’s name, resounded in thine ear, 
Shall dissipate the doubt, and prove th’ Avenger near.” 





«¢ Now (for ALASHTAR’S phrenzy, heard without, 


ir). ; Through all the camp had scattered swift dismay) 
it Rush’d to their Emir’s tent the Arab rout, 
mint ‘ Behold Monanes !'triumph’s lurid ray 

is 


as Tilum’d each face, as wonder sunk away. 
Pd at Mov’d by remembrance of ALASHTAR'S woe, 
A hap * Revenge ;* the voices clamour’d, ‘ smite and slay ;’ 
Fierce Daran’s voice provok'd the righteous blow, 
* Now take our Chief his due; the lift of his foe ;’ 


*« Pale from his recent wound, but. undeprest, 
Mona res stood with lifted front elate; 

. The lion thus, whem huntérs close invest, | 

= Glares on the circling host; and ‘ welcome, faté!’ 

hw - He cried; *‘ ALAsutar } flesh the steel of hate! 

“ be : Yet, ere I fall, that never brand of shame 

ee On one of Saav’s free-born race may wait, - 
pun Mark, that himself to save from vengeful aim,. __. 

Shag MouAkes never fled, or veil’d his fa name, ai 

Fes) “sé 
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“ ¢ At Zemen’s prayer, with Zeiwes’s self he fied, 
Seduc’d and won bystimid beauty’s tear, | 
Who, had he for himself alone.to dread, 
Had met thee hand to hand, and spear to spear, 
And then defied thee, as he braves theé here.’ 
Flew to his sword At asirar’s eager hand, | 
And seem’d’ Morts nea’s fated moment near; 
But, potent still his fury to.commuand, : 
ALAsHT ax slow replac’d the half unsheatHed brand. 


‘* © Monrares! ‘for revolving years,’ he cried, . 
* ALASHT«k’s 80ul has:long’d to meet his joe. 
In search of thee; he travers'd regions wide, 
The plains of flame, the distant heights of snow ; 
And now this sword might give the final bldw. .. 
But thou hast shar’d my tent—a man distrest ~_ 
And therefore safe: ‘een vengeance mast forego 
His bloody right, the steél of hate must rest; ~ 
Sacred the stranger's claim—secure ALASHTAR‘s guest |’ ” 
kh il et a phe SP VETES P. 73. 


i) 6072 CBI ING US 2) MR POL 
After this sacrifice to/thetaws:'of ‘Atabianthospitality; Alash- 
tar warns Mohareb, that‘after three moong'hé should renew 
his thirst for vengeance.’ Moharéb departs: As the lines which 
follow, mark with peculiar beauty the principal features of an 
Arabian pilgrimage, we shall willingly extract them. , 


“‘ Nor long or ere, refresh*d and freed from pain, 
MonAres, not alone, began his way ; 

Then strack the band their tents; then mov’d again 
The joyous troop, impatient of delay ; 
The shout of pleasure hail’d the parting day. 

Sagacious of the path where, vast and wide, 
‘lrackless as Ocean’s breast the Desert lay, 

Onward they sped; at night their ruling guide 

As erst to seaman’s course, the starry host supplied. 


* How fair is night to Arab rover’s eyes! 
What though alone the dreary waste. he dare, 
Companion'd still he feels, so gemin'd the skies 
With myriad habitants, that, sparkling there, 
Di t darkness, making all the air 
One living blaze: nor cloud. nor vapour chill. 
Obscures the azure vault ; but harmless flare 
The meteor lights that seem to rove at will— : 
Oh! fair is eastern night ; 80 cool, so bright, so still, 


“ Three days the band advanc'd ; 2 fearful sign - 
The fourth reveal’d—th’ horizon, thick and red, 
Announc’d the Desert’s storm--the wrath divine 
} sme, meneame: 
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The rushing progress of the tempest sped ; 
Heap’d into waves, the sandy ocean, riven, =~ 

Tumbles convuls’d, and rises from:its bed— . _- 
The Desert moves ; and, Jash’d by winds of heav’n, 
A curtain dark of death across the wild is driven. 


“ Trembling the band survey’d the storm’s advance— 


Bry wy trembled not ; but ir Sa 
on the cloud a wild, indignant 
a ‘ a then destruction when the foe is feund ?— 


hall vengeance fail ?’ he cried, ‘ nor mertal wound 
Rr Mo#anes?’ but the written doom | : 
‘ene vital'‘bound: © +! 
veering tempest turn’d the coming none 
And bore to other plains the army's sandy comb 


Rescued from fate, ane ala sh a 
Beneath the sun advanc’d ; but.soon descried 


A island rising from the lain : 
ee ied at Nero he Dac A nator cid 
aad to all but Arab denied, . 
The tents are pitdh’d ; a yeaa fear; 
And, sage ty dictates 
The social rng my oa itags «a . 
Tradition’s mg to Arab cirele dear. 


Again they mov’d, or ere the East was red, 
yt left the level sand—the morning’s light 
Reveal’d the rocks, the toiling camel’s dread. 
But here, though hill and dell arose to sight, 
Still mourn’d the region, curst by nature’s blight ; 
Stern desolation’s standard, still unfurl’d, 
Shadow’d each stony vale and barren height— 
It seem’d as refluent ocean, backward curl’d, 
Had ceded to mankind a new and dreary world.” P. 79. 








They reach at length the encampment of the tribe of Ap, 
amidst the rocks of Arabia Petrea. 

The third Canto introduces us to siactant personage, Zora, 
the sister of Alashtar, who was content to resign the marriage 
state, to sooth and attend upon her brother. The domestic 
scenes, if we may so term them, which ensue, and their meeting 
at the tomb of the murdered Agib, are all well pourtrayed. At the 
end of the three months, Alseltac. according to his promise, 
seeks Mohareb, but he is not to be found. Goaded by the 
spirit of disappointed vengeance, Alashtar deparis, with a Vow that 
he wroulneat seni until he had dyed ‘his spear‘ with the blood 


ef his enemy. 


-  ALASHTAB 





ao 
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** ALASHTAR saw'them come, nor stay’d, nor spoke, 
Reckless of friend or foe: the faithful band 
Observ’d his course aloof, nor silence broke. 

The sun shot level on the burning sand ; 

But Shame’s severer flame, and hotter brand, © 
Smote on ALAsuTARr’s breast, and urg'd his speed. 

He sought beneath no shading rock to'stand; . 
He past the well, nor would its treasures heed, —_. 
Tho’ parch*é his fever'd lip, and faint his panting steed. 
“ Allpall was hush’d beneath the blazing sky ; 

The very lizard-fled the scorching gleam :—» 
Sudden, a distant troop the band descry; » 

Nor less ind haste the strangers seem; ~ 

Nor less less of the naon-tide beam—) 

They come whom, what chieftain, are they led? 

Does fortune smile, or does ALASHTA « dtédi 
Near and more neat the rapitl hdrsemen ¢ 
Lo! Saan’s eager sons—} ou Nites at th head | 


“ Red flash’d theslightwing from Auasiauck’¢-eyes— 
As famish'd liow featm his dresded.dnirys asi: ar 
Forward th’ Avengersprings, and distant cties—~- 
* Coward, well met—behold thee in the snare 
Thou sought’st to shun—now tremble, now -despdir, 
Not flight itself can baffle vengeance more.’ 
The foe rush'd on—* that sword I come to dare; 
(Nor shame nor terror on his brow he wore » 
Thy vengeance I defy—nor sought to shun before.’ 


“ ¢ Oh! false as base!’ in fury and disdain, 
ALAsHTAR Cried; but check’d his fierce career; 

* What new device shall screen thy fame again ? 
Speak, and be brief.’’’ P. 97. 


Mohareb had been taken prisoner by another tribe, nor «vas 

released .till the camels, bearing his ransom, could arrive. 
Alasbtar and Mohareb now engage; Alashtar is the conqueror, 
and Mohareb expires before him; he does not, however, long 
enjoy his victory; for, mortally, wounded bimself in the,contes#® 
he sees his, adversary expixe—and is no more... 

In this,.as; in the. previous tale, Mr..G. Knight, has. been 
very, successful in embodying in his, Poem the peculiar charac- 
ters of. the race he would describe. The imagery, ‘the allusions, 
the language, is perfectly Arabien, to a degree of fidelity, in- 
deed, which a residence in the country. itself could only impart. 

Frown the. long extracts which we have made, our readers. w 
be enabled to judge of the general character of the poetry. 

versification is even and flowing, the language is correct 
and classical, with fewer modernism either of the Scott or By- 
M2 “ron 
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rou breed, than in any poetry which has lately appeared. Though 
Ly no means too long upon the whole, yet there are’one or two 
parts in both poems that might have been shortened with ad- 
vantage; especially the parting scene between Phrosyne and 
Demo, im the former, and the earlier part of the first Canto in 
the latter. Of these we can fauly say, that they contuin 
little to be censured, much to be commended, We ure espe- 
cially pleased to see the revival of a chaste and classical taste, 
which in_ the hands of Mr. G. Knight will be improved and 
strengthened, we trust, in every subsequent production. — 

The ear, however, which has been accustomed to ancient 
Greek, will start a little at the quantity of Phrosyne ; being 
accustomed, if not to the word iself, at least to all its com- 
pounds, with their penultima short as evPpoctvn, Kew ‘They 
must not, however, accuse the taste of Mr. Gally Knight, but 
must remember that, with the modern Greeks, quantuy follows 
accent; und that as in Qpoodn the accent is on the pedultima, 
the quantity of the syllable is necessarily long. And as the poem 
is written with reference to the manners and_ habits of modern 
Greece, we think our poet correct in preferring the present to 
the former pronunciation, though it be at the expence of his bet- 
ter classical taste. 





Art. V. Harrington, a Tale: and Ormond, a Tale. By 
Maria Edgeworth. duthor of Comic Dramas, Tales of 
Fashionable Life, Sc. &c. Yu three Vols. 12mg. is. 
Hunter. 1817. 


THERE are e of nae who sents for the amusement of the 
iblic, who m their publications, display more extraordinary 
saediialities than Miss Edgeworth, in the same series we find 
tales of a character so different, that we could scarcely have 
believed them to have been the work of the same hand. Oy 
‘This remark cannot be more strongly exemplified than in the 
volumes before us, which contain two separate tales; the one 
entitled, Harrington, the other Ormond. The fitst of these is 
a rambling, dull, and awkward narrative, elumsy in its contrivance, 
silly in its sentiment, and overcharged in its characters : ‘with just 
interest enough to fix the attention of a novel-reading Miss, and 
rll og daar to provoke the muscles of .a Jaughi 
school-boy. - 
The hero of the tale, Mr. Harrington, had been in his nut 
sery so terrified with the threats of the waiting maid to rex 
‘ “ 
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« old Jew,” to little master, when he was fractious, that the’ 
child was seized with convulsions even at the sight of an old 
cloathsman. This aversion.grows up with hun to an extra- 
ordinary degree, till he gets to school ; be then appears to turn 
as warm an admirer of the Israelitish tribe, which continues 
with him to manhood, | After he is grown up, he sees a young 
lady at the play, with whom he is much struck: she proves to be 
the daughter of a rich Spanish Jew, who is of course a model 
of perfection. Ta his love to the daughter, however, lie finds a 
rival m a school-fellow, Lord Mowbray, who endeavours to 
persuade the father, that Harrington is afflicted with fits of tem- 
porary iusanity. ‘This plot to ruin him in the eyes of the father 
and daughter, is discovered by Harrington's old nurse ; ‘the rival 
is dispatched, and Harrimgton is anited to his beloved; who 
turns out to be not a Jewess, but a Christian, her mother having 
been of that persuastun, as we suppose Miss Edgeworth would 
term it. , 

It appears that this aforesaid tale was written as an amende 
honorable to the Jewish nation, in consequence of a detter re- 
ceived by Mass Edgeworth from an American Jewess, com- 
plaming of the illiberality with which that sect had been treated 
in some former work of our authoress. We heartily wish that this 
American Jewess would herself have undertaken the defence of 
her nation, as she would at least have understood the character 
of those, whose cause she would advocate, better than their pre- 
sent patroness. In Cumberland’s comedy, there was some 
originality ; in Miss Edgeworth’s tale there is none; excepting 
some of the happy anachrouisins which it displays; such as the 
“ silver toned Barry,” playing Romeo in 1780; some tune after 
the aforesaid silver-toned gentleman had quitted, as we believe, 
the stage of life, certainly a very long time after he had quitted 
the stage of Covent-garden. 

As we find but little that would amuse our readers in the 
shape of an extract, we shall lay Harrington aside, and 
to the consideration of Ormond. ‘This is indeed a tale of quite 
another cast. “lhough not quite equal in all its parts, it is still 
a most entertaining aud pleasing prodaction. ‘Phe scene 1s laid 
in Ireland. ‘his is perhaps the sécret of its ‘excellence, In 
pourtraying the Irish character, Miss Edgeworth is working with 
colours, the values of which she well understands. It is not, 
perhaps, in the single Irishman, that she so much excels as in the 
group. ‘The beauty and the spirit of the piece appear to rise in 
proportion to the numbers which it exhibits. iss Edgewortt 
understands the Trish character in every stage and sank of life in 
which it can be placed. From the pulace to the hut, her por- 
traits display the most varied and brilliant colouring ; whether it 
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be statesmai? or peasant, countess or cabin girl, allis’nature, alt 
is Vivacity, all is life. a yg petits 

The tale opens with a scene at Castle Hermitage, the Seat of 
Sir Ulick O’Shane: | ; 

«« What! no music, noWancing at Castle Hermitage to night ; 
and all the ladies sittingin @ circle, peritying ing into perfect 
statues;* cried Sir Ulick O’Shane, as he entered the drawing-room, 
between tén’and’eleyen o'clock at night, accompanied by what he 
called his rear-guard, veterans of the old school of good fellows, 
who at those times in Ireland, times long since past, deemed it 
essential to health, happiness, and manly character, to swallow, and 
sliéw themselves able to stand after swallowing, a certain number 
of bottles of claret per day or night. | 

«¢ Now then,’ continued Sir Ulick, * of all the figures in nature 
or art, the formal circle is universally the most obnoxious to con- 
versation, and, to me, the most formidable; all my faculties are 
spell.bound—here I am like a bird in a circle of chalk that dare 
not move so much as its head or its eyes, and can’t, for the life of 
it, take to its legs.’ | 

“ Atitter ran round that part of the circle whefe the youn 
ladies sat—Sir Ulick was a favourite with them, and they elon 
when be came among them; because, as they observed, ‘ he al- 
ways said something pleasant, or set something pleasant a-going.’ 

** « Lady O’Shane, for merey’s sake, let us have no more of 
these permanent sittings at Castle Hermitage, my dear—’ 

“«* Sir Ulick, I am sure I should be very glad if it were pos- 
sible,’ replied Lady O’Shane, ‘ to have no more permanent sittings 
at Castle Hermitage, but when gentlemen are at their bottle, I 
really don’t know what the ladies can do but sit in a circle.’ 

* ¢ Can't they dance in a circle, or any way—or have not they | 
an elegant resource in their music; there’s many here who, to 
my knowledge, can caper as well as they modulate,’ said Sir Ulick, 
* to say nothing of cards for those that like them.’ 

*« « Lady Annaly does not like cards,’ said Lady O’Shane, ¢ and 
I could not ask any of rane ladies to waste their breath, and 
their execution, singing playing before the gentlemen came 
out.’ 

“ ¢ These young ladies would not, I’m sure, do us old fellows 
the honour of waiting for us; and the young beaux deserted to 
your tea table a long hour ago—so why you have rot been dancing 
is a mystery beyond my comprehension.’ : 

‘*«« Tea or coffee, Sir Ulick O’Shane, for the third time of ask- - 
ing?’ cried a sharp female voice from the remote tea table. =~ 

*¢ Wouldn’t you swear to that being the voice of a presby- 
terian?’ whispered Sir Ulick, over his bree to the curate: 
then aloud he replied to the lady, * Miss Black, you are three 
times too obliging.—Neither tea nor coffee I'll take from you to- 
night, I thank you kindly.’ ) 


“¢¢ Fortunate 
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«¢ Fortunate for yourself, Sir—for both are as cald as stones, ° 
—and no wonder !’ said Miss Black. 

« ¢ No wonder!’ echoed Lady O’Shane, looking at her watch, 
and sending forth an ostentatious sigh. HES AO 

« «¢ What o’clock is it by your ladyship?’ asked Miss Black, 
‘ I have a notion it’s tremendously late.’ 

‘+ No matter—we are net pinned to heurs in this house, Miss 
Black,’ said Sir Ulick, walking up to the tea table, and giving het 
a look, which said as plainly as look could say —* You had better 
be quiet.’ , 

é Lady O’Shane followed her husband, and putting her arm 
within his, began to say something in a fondling tone, and in @ 
most conciliatory manner she went on talking to him for some mo. 
ments. —He looked absent, and replied coldly. 

“< T’ll take a cup ef coffee from you now, Miss Black,’ said he, 
drawing away his arm from his wife, who looked much mortified. 

“¢ We are too long, Lady O’Shane,’ added he, ‘ standing here 
like lovers, talking to no ene but ourselves—awkward in company p 

“<< Like lovers—’ the sound pleased poer Lady O*Shane’s ear, 
and she smiled fer the first time this night,—Lady O'Shane was 
perhaps the last woman in the room, whom a stranger would have 
guessed to be Sir Ulick’s wife. 

‘* He was a fine gallant of-hand leoking Irishman, with some. 
thing of dash in his tone and air, which at first view might lead a 
common observer to pronounce him to be vulgar; but at five 
minutes after sight, a geod judge of men and manners would have 
discovered in him the power of assuming whatever manner he 
chose, from the audacity of the callous prolate te the deference 
of the accomplished courtier—the capability of adapting his con- 
versation to his company and his views, whether his ebject were * to 
set the senseless table m.a roar,’ or to insinuate himself into the 
delicate female heart.—Of this latter power, his had diminished, 
but not destroyed the influence. ‘The fame of former conquests 
still operated in his favour, though he had leng since passed his 
splendid meridian of gallantry. | 

“ While Sir Ulick is drinking his cup of cold coffee, we may 
look back a little into his‘ family history. To go no further than 
his legitimate loves, he had successively won three wives, who had 
each, in their turn, been desperately enamoured. The first he 
loved and married imprudently, for love, at seventeen.— The second 
he admired, and married prudently, for ambition, at thirty—The 
third he hated, but marrried from necessity, for money, at five 
and forty. The first wife, Miss Annaly, after ten martyr- 
dom of the heart, sunk, childless, a victim, it was to love and 


jealousy. The second wife, Lady Theodosia, stoutly for 
power, backed by strong and high connexions ; having, moreover, 
the advantage of a mother, and mother of an only son and 


heir, the representative of a father in whom ambition had, by this 
time, beeyme the ruling passion; the Lady Theodosia on 
ground, 
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ound, wrangling and wrestling through a fourteen years wedlock, 
fil at saigry Sir Ulick’s great relief, not to say joy, her ladyship 
was carried off by’a bad fever, or a worse apothecary.—. His present 
lady, formerly Mrs. Scraggs,' a London widow, of very large for- 
tune, happened. to see Sir Ulick when he went to greases some 
address, or sctile some point betweey the English and Irish govern- 
ment ;--he' was in deep mourning at the time, and the widow 
pitied him) very much. But,she was not the sort of woman he 
would ever-have suspected could like him--she was a strict. pat- 
tern lady, severe on the times, and not unfrequently lecturing 
young men gratis. Now Sir Ulick O'Shane was a sinner, how 
then could he please a saint? He did, however—but the saint. did 
not please him—though she set. to work for the good of his soul, 
and in her own person relaxed, to please his taste, even to the 
wearing of rouge and pearl-powder, and false hair, and false eye- 
brows, and all the falsifications.which the set/ers up could furnish, 
But after she had purcbased all of youth which age can. purchase 
for money, it would not do—The Widow Scraggs .might, with 
her ‘lack lustre’ eyes, have speculated for ever in vain -upon 
Sir Ulick, but that, fortunately for her passion, atone apd the same 
time the Irish ministry were turned out, and an Jrish canal burst— 
Sir Ulick losing his place by the change of ministry, and one half of 
his fortune by the canal, in which it had been sunk, and having 
spent in schemes and splendid living more than the other half, now, 
in desperate misery, laid hold of the Widow Scraggs.—After a 
nine duys courtship she became a bride—and she and her plum ‘in 
the stocks—but not her messuage, house and lands, in Kent, be- 
came the property of Sir Ulick O'Shane. But ‘ love was then the 
Jord of all’ with her, she was.now to accompany Sir Ulick to 
Ireland. Late in life she was carried to a new country, and set 
down among a people whom she had all her previous days been 
taught to hold in contempt or aversion; she dreaded Irish. dis. 
turbances much, and Irish dirt more; she was persuaded that 
nothing could be right, good, or. genteel, that was not English. 
Her habits and tastes were immutably fixed.—Her experience had 
been confined to London life, and in proportion as her sphere of 
observation had been contracted, her disposition was iptolerant. 
She made no allowance for the difference of opinion, customs, and 
situation, much less for the faults or foibles of people who were to 
her strangers and foreigncrs—Her ladyship was therefore little 
likely to please or be pleased in her new situation,—her husband 
was the only individual, the only thing, animate or inanimate, that 
she liked in Ireland,—and while she was desperately in love with _ 
an Srishman, she disliked Ireland and the Irish :—even the Irish 
talents and virtues, their wit, humour, generosity of character, and 
freedom of manner, were lost upon her,—her. country nejghbours 
were repelled by her air of taciturn self-sufficiency ; and for 
her part, declared, she would have been satisfied to have lived alone 
at Castle Hermitage with Sir Ulick. But Sir Ulick ache | 
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of living alone with her, or for any body. His habits were all - 
social and convivial—he loved shew and company: he had been 
all his life in the habit of entertaining all ranks of people at Castle 
Hermitage, from his excellency the lord lieutenant and the com- 
mander-in chief for the time being, to Tim the gauger, and honest 
Tom Kelly, the stake.” P. 1. 


To this family picture we, must add the hero of the tale... Ore 
mond was the son of an early friend and a i of Sit 
Ulick O’Shane. -Fis father dying in India, Sir -Ulick had bred 
up the.child, till he became a. still greater favourite than Mare 
cus, iis own son. ‘The two young men had-been across the 
water to celebrate the birth-day of Mr. Cornelius O’Shane, the 
king of the Black Islands, a character with which we shall pre- 
sently be better acquainted. ‘The ball waits for their return, ‘as 
Sir Ulick-is particularly anxious that-his son should lead off the 
dance with Miss pret ty a relation of his former wife, who id 
the event of her brother’s death, which from his weak state of 
bealth, was more than probable, would become heir to an im- 
mense fortune. ‘This young lady Sir Ulick intends for his son, 
The’ ball begins, but the young men do not appear, ‘They arrive 
at last, after an unfortunate adventure, in which Ormond had 
severely wounded a man, with whom Marcus had Sapaet up 

the road. . Ormond had seized a pistol .in defence. of his, friend, 
which he afterwards unintentionally fired. Ormond, who long 
before this adventure had been no favourite with Lady O’Shane 
or her companion, is now considered in the light of a mur- 
derer. To restore peace in the family, he determines, and 
apparently much against the wish of Sir Ulick, to leave Castle 
Hermitage, and to go over to the Black Islands, where he 
would find a warm friend in King Corney, as their proprietor 
was called. In the mean time the wounded man, Moriarty 
Carrol, is attended night and day by Ormond, and js in a fair way 
of recovery. ‘The mother of Miss Annaly surprizes him in the 
act of prayer, by the bed-side of the sick Moriarty; she takes 
the opportunity of offering her protection, as.an old friend of 
his father’s, and kindles in, hima zeal to improve himself, which 
in il i and uncultivated mind he had never, befure expe- 
Tieuced : ty Soom i 


“ Tull of sudden zeal for his own improvement, Ormond s: 
down at the foot ofa tree, determined to wake a list of all his aly 
and of all his good resolutions for the future-—He took out h 
pencil, and began on the back of a letter the following resolutions, 
in a sad scrawling hand and incorrect style :—Harry "8 go 
resolutions. 






“ Resolved Ist,—That I will never drink more than (blank num- 
ber of) glasses, | 


“ Resolved 
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_ * Resolved 2dly,—1T hat I will.cure m of being passionate, 

_ © Resolved Sdly.—That I will never low company. = 
_  Resolved.—That I am too fond of flattery—women’s especially 
L like most.—To cure myselfofthat. | 

. * Here he was interrupted by the sight of a little gossoon, with 
a short stick tucked under his arm, who came pattering on barefoot 
in a kind of pace indescribable to those who have never seen it—it 
was something as like walking or running as chaunting is to saying 
or singing. 

pas 6 The answer [ am from the Black Islands, Master Harry, 
and would have been back wid you afore nightfall yesterday, 
he—king Corny—was at the fair of Frisky—could not write: till this 
morning any way—but has his service to ye, Master Harry, will be 
in it for ye by half after two witha bed and blanket for Moriarty, he 
bid me say on account he forgot to put it in the note.—In the Sally 
Cove the boat will be there adow in the big lough, forenent the spot 
where the fir dale was cut last seraph by them rogues.’ | 

“ The despatch from the king of the Black Islands was then 
produced from the messenger’s bosom, and it ran as follows: 1 
“* * Dear Harry.—What the mischief has come over cousin Ulick 

to be banishing you from Castle Hermitage?-——But since he 
conformed he was never the same man, especially since his last mis- 
marriage.— But no use moralising—he was always too much of a 
courtier for me.—Coime you to me, my dear boy, who is no courtier, 
and you'll be received and embraced with open arms—was I Bria- 
reus the same way.—Bring Moriarty Carroll (if that’s his name), the 
boy you shot, which has given you so much concern—for which I 
like you the better—and honour that boy, who, living or dying, 
forbad to prosecute.—Don’t be surprised to see the roof the way it 
is:—since ‘luesday I wedged iit up bodily without stirring a stick :— 
you'll see it from the boat, standing three foot high above the walls, 
waiting while I’m building up to it- to get attics—which I shall 
for next to nothing—by my own contrivance.—Mean. time, 

dry lodging, as usual, for all friends at the palace. He shall be 
well tended for you by Sheelah Dunshauglin, the mother of Betty, 
worth a hundred of her! and we’ll soon set him up again with the 
help of such a nurse, as well as ever, I'll engoge—for I'ma bit of 
a doctor, you know, as well as every thing else.— But don’t let any 
other doctor, surgeon, or apothecary, be coming after him for your 
life—for none ever gets a permit to land, to my knowledge, on the 
Black Islands—to which | attribute, under Providence, to. say no- 
thing of my own skill in practice, the wonderful preservation of my 
people in health—that, and woodsorrel, and another secret or two - 
not to be committed to paper in a hurry—all which I would not 
have written to you, but am in the gout since four this mornin 
held by the foot fast—else I’d not be writing, but would have 
every inch of the way for you myself in stile, iv lieu of ing; 
which is all 1 can now do, my six oared. boat, streamers flying, 
and piper playing like mad—for I would not have you be “et 
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like a banished man, but in all glory to Cornelius O'Shane, com- — 
monly called king Corny—but no ding for you, only your hearty old 
friend.’ eeeisane , re 

«“ ¢ Heaven bless Cornelius O’Shane!’ said Harry Orniond ‘to 
himself, as he finished this letter, ‘ king or no king, the most warm- 
hearted man on earth, let the other be who he will.’ 

“ Then pressing the letter to his heart, he put it up carefully, 
and rising in haste, he dropped the list of his faults. —That train 
of associations was completely broken, and for the present com- 

letely forgotten ; nor was it likely to be soon renewed at the Black 
slands, ro a in the palace, where he was now going to take 
up his residence. Moriarty was laid on—what he never laid before 
—a feather-bed, and was transported, with Ormond, in the six-oared 
boat, streamers flying, and piper playing, across the lake to the 
islands. Moriarty’s head ached terribly, but he nevertheless en- 
joyed the ed the ‘pipes in his ear, because of the air of 
triumph it gave Master Harry, to go away in this grandeur, in 
the face of the country. King Corny ordered the discharge of 
twelve guns on his landing, which popped one after another glo- 
riously,—the hospitable échoes, as Moriarty called them, repeating 
the sound. A horse, decked with ribbands, waited on the shore, 
with king Cortiy’s compliments for prince Harry, as the boy, who 
held the stirrup for Ormond to mount, said he was instructed to 
call him, arid to proclaim him—* Prince Harry’ throughout the 
island, which he did by sound of horn, the whole way aoaber 
ceeded to the palace—very much to the annoyance of the horse, 
but all for the greater glory of the prince, who managed his steed 
to the admiration of the shouting ragged multitude, and of his ma- 
jesty, who sat in state in his gouty chair at the palace door. He 

d had himself rolled out to welcome the coming guest. 

“ ¢ By all that’s princely,’ cried he, * then, that young Harry 
Ormond was intended for a prince, he sits a horse so like myselt ; 
and that horse requires a master hand to manage him,’ 

“ Ormond alighted—— — 

“ The gracious, cordial, fatherly weleome, with which he was 
received, delighted his heart. ) ' 

““« Welcome, prince, my adopted ‘son, welcome to — custle 
—palace, I would have said, only for the constituted iorities | 
of the post-office, that might take exceptions, and not be sending me 
my letters right. Ax 1 am neither bishop nor arch—T have in their 
blind eyes or conceptions no right—Lord help them !—to a'tempo- 
ral palace. Be that as it may, come you in with me, here into the 
big room—and see! there’s the bed in the corner for your first 
object, my boy—your wounded chap—Aud I'll visit his wound, and 
fix it and him the first thing for ye, the minute he comes up.’ — 

“ His majesty pointed to a bed in the corner of a large apart. 
ment, whose beautiful pai ceiling and cornice, and fine chim- 
hey-piece with caryatides of white marble, ill accorded = the 
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Leaps of oats and corn—the thrashing cloth and flail whieh lay on 


the floor — HA “ : si 

“¢ It is intended for a drawing-room, understand,’ said king 
Corny, ‘ but till itis finished, Duse.it for a granary or a barn, when 
it would not be a barrack-room or hospital, which last is most useful 
at present.’ asd 

“ ‘Yo this hospital Moriarty was carefully conveyed. Here, not- 
withstanding his gout, which affected only. his feet, king Corny 
dressed Moriarty’s wound with exquisite tenderness and skill ;. for 
he bad actually acquired knowledge and address in many. arts, 
with which none could have suspected him to have been in the least 
acquainted. | , 

*« Dinner was soon announced, which was served up with such a 
strange mixture of profusion and carelessness, as showed that the 
attendants, who were numerous and ill caparisoned, were not much 
used to gala-days. The crowd, who had accompanied Moriarty 
into the house, was admitted into the dining-room, where they 
stood round the king, prince, and father Jos, the priest, as the 
courtiers, during the king’s supper at Versailles, surrounded the 
king of France. But these poor people were treated with more 
ho&pitality than were the courtiers of the French king; for as soon 
as the dishes were removed, their contents were generously dis- 
tributed among the attendant multitude. The people blest king 
and prince, * wishing them health and happiness Laots ign over 
them ;’—and bowing suitably to his majesty the king, uate his 
reverence the priest, without standing upon the order of their 

ing, d 
arte: And now, father Jos,”.sail the king to the priest, ‘ say 
grace, and draw close, and let me see you do justice to my claret, 
or the whiskey-punch if you prefer; and you, prince Harry, we 
will set to it regally as Jong as you please.’ 

* ¢ Till tea-time,’—thought young Harry. ‘ Till suppef-time,’ 
—thought father Jos. ‘ Till bed-time,’—thought king Corny. 

“ At tea-time young Harry, in pursuance of his resolution the 
frst, rose, but he was seized instantly, and held down to his 
chair. The royal command was laid upon him ‘ to sit still and be 
a good fellow.’ Morcover the door was locked—so that there was 
no escape or retreat. 

« The next morning when he wakened with an aching head, 
be recollected with disgust the figure of father Jos, and all the 
noisy mirth of the preceding night. Not without some self. con- 
tempt, he asked himself what had become of his resolution ?—— 

“ © The wounded boy was axing for you, Master Harry,’ said 
the girl, who came in to the shutters, he 

“ ¢ How is he?’ cried Harry, starting up. aaa 

“ * He is dut soberly *; he got the night but middling ; he con- 
caits he could net sleep becaase he did not get a sight of your ho- 





ei amen 


“ * But soberly !—not very well, or in geod spicits.”? ii 
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nour afore he'd settle—TI tell him ’tis the change of beds, which _ 
always hinders a body to sleep the first night.’ TMG yk WGA 
_ « The sense of having ‘totally forgotten the poor’ fellow—the 
contrast between this forgetfulness and the anxiety and conttition 
of the two preceding nigtits, actually surprised Ormond ; ‘he could 
hardly believe that he was one and the same person. ‘Then came 
excuses to himself—* Gratitade—common civility —the perempto- 
siness of king Sire Fe passionate temper, when opposed on this 
tender point—the. locked door—and' two to one—In short, ‘there 
was an impossibility in the circumstances of doing otherwise than 
what he had done. But) then the:same impossibility—the : same 
circumstances ~might recur the next night, and the ‘next, and so 
on: the peremptory temper of king. Corny was not likely to alter, 
and the moral obli of ‘gratitude would continue the same ;’ so 
that at nineteen, Ormond was to become, from complaisance, what 
his soul and body abhorred—an habitual. drunkard?) Aud what 
would become of Lady Annaly's interest in his fate or his improve- 
ment?” Vol.II, P. 79. 


The second day, however, his resolution is put to a severe test, 
by a quarrel which ensues between King vy aud himse}f. 
The matter is however compromised, and Ormond is to drink no 
more than pleases himself. ‘This. Mr. Cornelius O’Shane, 
otherwise King Corny, is a character true to nature, though 
perfectly original ;* the strong powers of mind, and the keen 
discrimination with which he was endowed, were almost fost for 
want of fit objects to exercise themselves upon. An ingenious 
mechanic, a competent surgeon, a successful farmer, he sighed 
for no farther mtellectual acquirements ; he ‘was ‘contented with 
himself, and his subjects were contented with him. ” His religion 


i 


was Gatholic; his philosophy was somewhat of a curious cast, 


t 


as the following anecdote will shew. 


" . In the middle of i aight our hero was there by a loud 
ellowing. It was only king Corny in a paroxysm of 
His adjesty was naearatly of a sory’ Tented temper, and. his 
maxims of philosophy encouraged him to the most unrestrained 
expression of his feelings.—The maxims of his philosophy—for 
he had read, a in a most desultory manner, ant he had 
thought often deeply, and not seldom justly.—The turns of his 
ning 7H the questions he asked, were sometimes utterly un- 
expecte * oe ’ . ery iene ba ‘ i» 
“'* Pray now,’ said he to Harry, who stood beside ‘his bed— 
“ now, that I've a moment’s ease—did you ever hear of the stoics 
that the bookmen talk of, and.can you tell me what g< 
of them‘ ever got by making ft a point to make no 
they’d be punished and racked with pain 






ite 


pains of body oF mind,” “Why 
I will tell’ you all they got—all they got was no pity—who 
g herb 


ow 


would give them pity, that did’ not require it ?—I" 
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to death in a bath, as well as the best of them, if I chose it ; of. 
chew a bullet, if 1 set my, teeth to: it, with any man in a regi- 
pannel the tse nature Enows best, and she ee 


roar I 

“ And he roared—for another twinge seized him-—nature sid 
pony ay “Co pre every body in the 
ponent "9 all hed the roari 


fire, stirring something in a black kettle. — 7 

‘+. * Simples these . of cst tee _— eee said hing 
Corny to » a8 he approac 1e ta I engage 
don't know the name of even of the-halé-of-thetn.-— oo 

** Harry confessed his ignorance. | 

“ «No shame for you—was you as wise as king Solomon him- 
self, you might not know them, for he did not, nor couldn’t, 
he that had never set his foot a grousing on an Irish bog.-—Shee- 
lah | come over, and say what's this?” 

** The old woman now came to assist at this bed of botany, and 
wi les slipping off, and pushed on her nose continually, 
pve prone each green thing, and avert pm hi 
that the dew.’ . y 

lah. was deeper in Irish lore, than hoe Corny could pre- 
os to be: but then he humbled her with the ‘ black hellebore 
of the antients,’ and he had, in an unaccountable manner, affected 
her imagination by talking of ‘ that. famous bowl of -narcotic 
poisons, which that t man Socrates drank off,’—Sheelah 
would interrupt Lagu in the middle of a sentence and. 
if she heard him pronounce the name of Socrates—and at 
mention of the bowl, she would regularly sigh, and exclaim :— 

«« ¢ Lord save us !—But that was a wicked bowl.’ 7 

* Then after a cast of her ¢ es up to heaven, and crossing her- 
self on the forehead, she w biel ee pe dplbiediin’ 


where she had left off. 


; 


“King Corny set to work compo 


cations, all sorts of desoetioae’ ef lparmed rath aves 
tos Arne te And while he directed and g ti 
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every bottle to the Jast drop,’:' All she*insisted upon for her ee 
oe anata, Mikaela aie CAH VerhA tie heck? asl dren ; 

jie fain have removed the dressings of the wound to’ 

plaisters of her own, over which she had pronounced certain 

prayers or incantations: but Moriarty, who had seized and held 

fast one good principle of surgery, that the air must never ‘bé 

let into the wound, held mainly’ to this maxini, and all Sheelah 


could obtain was permission ge tag hare, plaister over 
the dressing. 


« In due time, or as king Sy cen adie won aoe observed, in *a 
wonderful short period,’ Moriarty Got before the 
king’s gout was cured, even with eos “of thet black helle+ 


bore of the antients. King Corny was so well pleased with ‘his 
t for doing such credit to his medical skill, that he gave 

im and his family a cabin, and of land; in the Islands—a 
cabin near the palace—and at Harry’s request made him his 


wood-ranger and his game-keeper, the one a lucrative os 
the other a sinecure.’’ eV ol. i. P. ‘98. rt 


A few days after this: his majesty receives a visit from ‘his 
cousin Sir Ulick, whom he cordially hates, and-not the less for 
his dismissal of Ormond. ‘The sagacity of Corny led him ‘te 
suspect that the visit of Sir Ulick was made for some pu 
A curious interview now ensues between the cousins, in ™ 
displayed, with much spirit and vivacity, the playful pol 
sliminess of the baronet, contrasted with the keen, caustic, 
pn 4 of Corny. The following is the latter portion of 


| #¢ After all I have v goo prospects in ify said Sir Ulick. 

** Aye, you’ve been always 1 on prospects; for my 
I’d rather have a mole-hill in poieseasiot, than a mountain in 
pect.’ 

“ * Cornelius, what are doing here to the roof of 
house?’ said Sir Ulick; st off to another | subject. gu 
a vast deal of work you do contrive to cut out for crite 

“ «Td rather cut it out for myself, than have any body to cut it 
out for me,’ said Cornelius, 

“*Upon ury word, this will 1 require all your extraordinary inge- 
Duity, cousin.’ . . 

“* Oh, I'll engage I'l make &! good jdb of if, in m sain of : 
word, though not in yours ; for I know, in your theabniers at 
only a: job where you pocket money, ind do nothing ; : o, 
my Cot eer ng me a ty and give me a great 

to nto 

 T-don'e envy you each ded)? said ‘Sit Ulick ; “and 
are you sure that af last you make | i good jobs ‘in anya 
tion of the term ??” ' 


oe" Sure! a man’s never sure of any thing i in this world, bat-of 








ee 
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being abused. But one comfort, my own conscience, for which 
]’ve a trifling respect, can’t reproach me, since my jobs, good or 
bad, have cost say poor country nothing.’ laters ‘ 

* On this poiat Sir Ulick was_ particularly sore, for he had the 
character of being one of the greatest jobbers in Ireland. With a 
face of much political prudery, which he well knew how to as- 
sume, he began to exculpate himeel wal He any ag oak puck 

blic money had passed through his hands ; .b rotested that 
oe of it hed stayed with him. No man, who had pan so much 
for different admimistrations, had been so ill paid —— : 

«« ¢ Why the deuce do you work for them, then—- You won’t tell 
me it’s for love—Have you got any character by it —if you haven’t 
profit, what have you? I would not Jet them make me a dupe, or 
may-be something worse, if 1 was you,’ said Cornelius, looking 
him full in tho face. 

“‘¢ Savage!’ said Sir Ulick again to himselfi—The. tomahawk 
was too much for him—Sir Ulick felt that it was fearful dds to 
stand fencing according to rule with one who would not scruple to 

ouge or scalp, if provoked. Sir Ulick now stood silent ~ smiling 
orced smiles, and looking on while Cornelius played quite at his 
ease with lithe Tommy, blew shrill blasts through the whistle, 
and boasted ‘that he had made a good job of that.whistle any 
way.” i 7 

* Harry Ormond, to Sir Ulick’s great relief, now eppearert Sir, 
Ulick advanced to meet him with an air of cordial friendship, which 
Brought the honest flush of pleasure and gratitude into the young 
man’s face, who darted a quick look at Cornelius, asmuch as 
to say,-— S 

“* You sce you were wrong—he is glad to see me—he is come 
to see me.’ : 

« Cornelius said nothing, but stroaked the child's head, and seemed 
taken up entirely with him; Sir Ulick spoke of Lady O’Shane, 
and of his hopes that prepossessions were wearing off—‘ If Miss 
Black were out of the way, things would all go right, but she was 
one of the mighty good—too good ladies, who were always med- 
dling with other people's business, and making mischief.’ 

» * Harry, who hated her, that is, as much as he could hate any 
body, railed at her vehemently, saying more against her than he 
thought, and concluded, by joining in Sir Ulick’s wish for her 

ure from Castle Hermitage, but not with any view to his 
own return thither. On that point he was quite resolute and 
steady—‘ He would never,’ he said, ‘ be the cause of mischief. 
Lady O’Shane did not like him,—why, he did not know, and had 
no right to enquire—and was too proud to enquire, if he had a 
right. It was enough that her ladyship had proved to him her dis- 
like, and refused him protection at his utmost need,—he should 
never again sue for her hospitality. He declared, that Sir Ulick 
would never more be disquieted by his being an inmate at Castle 

" 's “ Sir. 
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_ “Sie Ulick beeame more warnvand eloquentin dissuading him.from 
this resolution, the more he perceived that Ormond. was positively 
fixed in his determination. : . 

“ The cool looker on all the time remarked this, and Cornelius 
was convinced, that he had from the first been right in his own 
opinion, that Sir Ulick was © shirking the boy.’ 

“ € And where’s Marcus, Sir? would not he come with you to 
see us?’ said Ormond, " 

« «Marcus is gone off to England. He, bid me give you his 
kindest love, he was hurried, and regretted he could not come to 
take leave of you; but he was obliged to.go off with the Annalys, 
to escort her ladyship to England, where he will remain this year, 
I dare say.—I am much concerned to say, that pour Lady Annaly 
and Miss Annaly’+-Sir Ulick cleared his throat, and gave a sus- 
picious look at Ormond 

“This glance at Harry, the moment Sir Ulick pronounced the 
words Miss Annaly, first directed aright the attention of Cor- 
nelius— 

‘“* Lady Annaly and Miss Annaly! are they ill? What's. the 
matter, for Heaven's sake?’ exclaimed Harry, with great anxiety ; 
but pronouncing both the ladies’ names precisely in the same tone, 
and with the same freedom of expression, 

“Sir Ulick took breath‘ Neither of the ladies are ill—.abso- 
lutely ill—but they have both been greatly shocked by accounts of 
young Annaly’s sudden illness. It is‘feared an inflammation upog 
his lungs, brought on by violent. cold—his mother and sister 
us this morning —set off for England to him, immediately, La 
Annaly thought of you Harry, my boy—you must be a prodigious 
favourite—in the midst of all her affliction, and the hurry of this 
sudden departure, this morning, gave me a letter for you, which 
I determined to deliver with my own. hands.’ sii 

“ While he spoke, Sir Ulick, affecting to search for the letter 
among many in his pocket, studied with careless intermitting 
glances our young hero's countenance, and Cornelius O’Shane 
studied Sir Ulick’s; Harry tore open the letter eagerly, and co- 
loured a good deal when he saw the inside. 

“<T've no business here reading that boy’s secrets in his 7, 
cried Cornelius Q’Shane, : raising. himself on his crutches, ‘ I 
step out and Joek at my roof—Will you come, Sir Ulick, and see 
how the job goes on?’ His; cratch slipped as he stepped across the 
hearth; Harry ran to him—‘ Oh, Sir, what are you doing? You 
are not able to walk yet without me: Why are you going? secrets, 
_ did you say?’—(The words recurred to his ear,)—‘ I have. 
secrets—there’s no secrets in this letter—it’s only—the pare 
looked foolish was that, here’s,a list of my own faults, which, 
make like a fool, and dropt like a fool—but they could not have 
fallen into better or kinder hands than Lady Annaly's.” | 

“He offered the letter aud its inclosure to Cornelius and Sir 
Ulick. Cornelius drew bee don’t want to see the list of 

N your 
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= faults, man,’ said he, * “_— think I haven’t them al? by 
eart already ; and as to the s letter, while you live nevet 
shew a lady’s letter.’ 

** Sir Ulick, without ceremony, took the letter, and in a mo- 
ment oe his curiosity that it was merely a friendly note, re- 
turned it, and the list of his faults to Harry, saying, * If it had 
been a young lady’s letter I am sure you would not have shewn it 
to me, Harry, nor, of course, would IT have looked at it. But I 

resumed that a letter from old Lady Annaly could only be, what 


see it is, ve ean . 

“¢Old Lady se is it?’ cried Cornelius: * Oh, then, 
there’s no indiscretion, young man, inthe case. You might as well 
scruple about your mother's letter, if you had one; or your mo- 
ther-in-law, which, to be sure, you’ll have, I hope, in due course 
of nature.’ 

*« At the sound of the words mother-in-law a cloud passed over 
Sir Ulick’s brow, not unnoticed by the shrew’d Cornelius; but 
the cloud passed away quickly, after Sir Ulick had darted another 
reconnoitering glance on Harry’s open unconscious countenance. 

*** All's safe,’ said Sir Ulick to himself, as he took leave. 

** * Woodcocked ! that he has; as I foresaw he would ;? cried 
king Corny, the moment bis guest had departed. ‘ Woodcocked ! 
it ever man did, by all that’s cunning.’ P. 128. 


» Corney had boasted to Father Jos, before the arrival of Sit 
Ulick, that he would discover the secret of Harry Ormond’s dis- 
missal from Castle Hermitage from the baronet’s own mouth. 


“ King Corny sat for some minutes after Sir Ulick’s departure, 
perfectly still and silent, leaning both hands and his chin on lis 
crutch. Then, looking up at Harry, he exclaimed— 

*¢¢ What a dupe you are! but I like you the better for it.’ 

“*T anr glad you like me the better, at all events,’ said Harry; 
* but I don’t think I am a dupe.’ 

“« © No—if you did you would not be one: so you don’t see that 
it was, and is Sir Ulick, and not ‘her ladyship that wanted, and 
wants to get rid of you?’ 

*¢No, Harry did not see this, and would not be persuaded of 
it. He defended his guardian most warmly; he was certain of 
Sir Ulick’s affection ; he was sure Sir Ulick was incapable of act- 
ing with such duplicity.’ 

*« King Corny repeated, at every pause, ‘ you are a dupe ; but 
F like you the better for it.’ And, added he, ‘ you don’t, blind 
buzzard! as your want of conceit makes you—for which I like you 
the better too—you don't see the reason why he banished you Cas- 
tle Hermitage—you don’t see that he is jealous of your rivalling 
that puppy Marcus his son.’ 

“¢ Rivalling Marcus in what, or how ?? at 
“ * With whom? boy is the questiqn you should ask, - * 
t 
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that case the answer is—Dunce, can’t you guess now?— Miss 
Annaly és : " ‘ , 

“ «Miss Annaly!’ repeated Harry with genuine surprise, ana 
with a quick sense of inferiority and humiliation. ‘ Oh, Sir! you 
would not be so ill-natured as to make a jest of me ?—I know how 


ignorant, how unformed, what a raw boy lam. Marcus has been 


educated like a gentleman.’ 
«« ¢ More shame for his father that couldn’t do the same by you 


when he was about it.’ 


« ¢ But Marcus, Sir—there ought to be a difference—Matcus is 
heir to a large fortune—I have nothing —Marcus may hope to marry 
whoever he pleases.’ 

«¢ ¢ Aye, whoever he pleases, and who will that be, if women are 
of my mind,’ muttered Corny. ‘I'll engage if you bad a mind to 
rival him.’ | 

“ ¢ Rival him! the thought of rivalling my friend never entered 
my head.’ 

* ¢ But is he yout friend?’ said Cornelius. 

“ ¢Asto that—I don’t know—he was my friend, and I loved 
him sincerely—warmly—he has cast me off—I shall never complain 
—never blame him. directly or indirectly—but don't let me be ac- 
cused or suspected unjustly—lI never for one instant had the trea- 
chery, presumption, folly, or madness, to think of Miss Annaly.’ 

‘* Nor she of you? 1 suppose you'll swear.’ 

« ¢ Nor she of me! assuredly not, Sir,’ said Harry, with sur- 
prise at the idea. ‘ Do you consider what { am—and what she is?’ 

«Well, I am glad they are gone to England out of the way!’ 
said Cornelius. | | 

“ ©] ain very sorry for that,’ said Harry, ‘ for I have lost a kind 
friend in Lady free hp one who at least I might have hoped would 
have become my friend, if I had deserved it.’ 

“ * Might have hoped—Would. have become—that’s a friend in 
the air, .who may never be found on earth. If you desérved it !— 
Murder! who knows how that might turn ory don’t like 
that kind of subjunctive mood tenure of a frie Give me the 
good imparative mood, which I understand—be my friend—at 
once—or not at all—that’s my mood. None of your if friends for 
me, setting out with a proviso and an excuse to be off; and may 
be when you'd call upon em at your utmost need—Oh! I said 1f 
you deserve it—Lie there like a dog. Now, what kind of a friend 
is that? If Lady Annaly is that sort, no need to regret’ her. M 
compliments to her, and a good journey to England—Ireland we 
rid of her! and so are you too, my boy!’ ; 

“ «But, dear sir, how you have worked yourself up into a pas. 


et « 


~ fion ny me Lady Annaly for nothing.’ 
t 


's not for nothing—I've reason to dislike the woman 
—what business had she, because she’s an old woman and you a 
young man, to set up preaching to you about your faults. I hate 
prachers, feminine ially.’ | 
w@ ace She 
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“ ¢ She is no pracher, I assure you, sir.’ ' 

“« * How dare you tell methat; was not her letter very edifying? 
Sir Ulick said’ sive 

“ «No, Sir; it.was very kind: will you read it?” 

* «No, sir, I won’t; I never read an edifying Jetter in my life 
with my eyes open, nor never will—quite enough for me that im- 
pertinent list of your faults she inclosed you.’ 

* * That list was my own, not hers, Sir: I dropped it under a 
tree’ 

** € Well, drop it into the fire now, and no more about it. Pray, 
after all, for curiosity’s sake, what faults have you ?’ | 

“ «Dear Sir, I thought you told me you knew them by heart.’ 

* ¢] always forget what i learn by heart ; put me in mind, ‘and 
may be I'll recollect as you go on.’ ”—P. 143. 


In the midst of the catalogue, hawever, he is interrupted by 
Corny, who conducts him to a farm in the remote part of the 
island, which principality he makes over to Ormond, alias Prince 
Harry, in a legal form. Soon after this Dora, the daughter of 

rny arrives, whoin, much to hie subsequent regret, he had en- 
gaged in her infancy, over a bowl of punch, to one of the sons of 
Osonal, an Irish grazier, of immense-property.. The joung ma 
with her maiden aunt, Miss O*Faley, a great admirer of th 
French, now appear upon the scene, with white Connal, the elder 
of the two brothers. ‘This betrothed suitor, a vulgar, penurious, 
conceited blockhead, is no favourite with Dora: she coquets it not 
a little with our hero, who appears especially interesting in his con 
flict between love to the daughter and honour to the father. White 
‘Connal, however, soon disappears from the stage, by a very con- 
venient dislocation of the neck, in attempting to ride a spirited 
horse, which was above his hand. The lady, however, is not 
free, as the promise of Corny extends to the survivor of the 
brothers, who is denominated Black Connal, an officer of the 
Irish brigade m the French service. This gentleman is more 
successful, and notwithstanding large offers to resign his right, he 
marries the lady, and leaves poor Ormond iv despair, The de- 
parture of the bride and bridegrooin from the island is succeeded 
by the melancholy death of king Corny, by the bursting of @ 
fowling piece of his own manufacture. The following descrip 
tion, interspersed with touches of real pathos, will give the 
reader a notion of an Trish funeral. 


«A a passing by saw what had happened, and ran to the 
house, calling as he went to some workmen, who hastened to the 

lace, where they heard the howling of the dogs. Ormond neither 
con nor saw—till Moriarty said—‘* He must be carried home;’ 
and some one approaching . to lift the body, Ormond started up, 
pushed the man back, without uttering a syllable—made a sign to 


Moriarty, 
4 
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Moriarty, and between them they carried the body home.~—Sheelah — 
and the women came out te meet them, wringing their hands, and 
uttering loud lamentations, and) the dogs ran to and fro yelling, ' 
Ormond, bearing his burden, as if imsensible of what he bore, 
walked onward, looking at no one, answering none, but forcing his \ 
way straight into the house, and on—on—till they came to 
O’Shane’s bed-chamber, which was upon the ground —there 
laid him on his bed.—The women had followed, and all those who 
had gathered on the way rushed in to see and to bewail, Ormond 
looked up, and saw. the people about the bed, and made a sign to 
Moriarty to keep them away, which he did, as well as he coald.~- 
But they would not be kept back—Sheelah, especially, pressed 
forward, crying loudly, till Moriarty, with whom she was strag- 
gling, pointed to Harry.~Struck with his fixed look, she submitted: 
at once—* Best leave him!’ said she.—She put every body out of 
the room before her, and turning to Ormond, said, they would 
leave him ‘a little space of time till the priest should come, who 
was at a clergy dinner, but was sent for.’ 

‘¢ When Ormond was left alone he locked the door, and kneeling: 
beside the dead, offered up prayers for the friend he had lost, and: 
there remained some time in stillness and silence, till Sheelaly 
knocked at the door, to let him know that the priest was come.— 
Then retiring, he went to the other end of the house, to be out of 
the way. The room to which he went was that in which they had 
been reading the letters just before they went out that morning.— 
There was the pen which Harry had taken from his hand, and the 
answer just begun. 

“ ¢ Dear General, I hope my young friend, Harry Ormond—'” 

‘“‘ That hand could write no more |—That warm heart was cold } 
—The certainty was so astonishing, so stupifying, that Ormond, 
having never yet shed a tear, stood with his eyes fixed on the 
paper, he knew not how long, till he felt some one touch his hand. 
—It was the child, little To , of whom O’Shane was so fond; 
and who was so fond of him. ‘"The child, with his whistle in his 
hand, stood looking up at Harry without speaking.—Ormond 
gazed on him for a few instants, then snatched him in his arms, 
and burst into an agony of tears.~-Sheelah, who had let the child 
in, now came and:carried him away.—* God be thanked for them 
tears,’ said she, ‘ they will bring relief’—and so they did.—The ne- 
cessity for manly exertion—the sense of dut upon Or- 
mond’ recovered reason.—He began directly, and wrote all the 
letters that were: necessary to his guardian, and to Miss O’Faley, 
to communicate the dreadful intelli to Dora. The letters 
were not finished till late in the evening. Sheelah came for them, 
~ and leaving the door, and the outer door to the hall as she 
came in, Ormond saw the candles lighted, and smelt the smell 
tobacco and whiske aaah saa a gh C6 — 

“ ¢ The wake, dear, w is begi ; she, hastening 
back to shut the doors, as she saw hi udder—* Bear with it, 
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Master Harry,’ said she—‘ hard for you!—but bear with us, dear,’ 
’tis the custom of the country—and what else can we do but wliat 
the forefathers did—how else for us to shew respect, only as it 
would be expected, and has always been ?—and great cumfort to 
think we done our best, for him that is gone—and comfort to know 
his wake will be talked of long hereafter, over the fires at night—of 
all the people that is there without—and that’s all we have for it 
now—so bear with it, dear.’ 

* This night, and for two succeeding nights, the doors of Corny 
Castle remained open for all who chose to come. 

‘* Crowds, as many, and more than the Castle could hold, flocked 
to king Corny’s wake, for he was greatly beloved. 

‘“« There was, as Sheelah said, ‘ plenty of cake, and wine, and 
tea, and tobacco, and snuff—every thing handsome as possible, 
and honourable to the deceased, who was always open-handed, and 
open-hearted, and with open house too.’ 

** His praises from time to time were heard, and then the com- 
mon business of the country was talked of—and jesting and laughter 
went on—and all night there were tea-drinkings for the women, and 
punch for the men. Sheelah, who grieved most, inwardly, for the 
dead, went about incessantly through the crowd, serving all, seeing 
that none, especially them who came from a distance, should be 
neglected—that none should have after to complain—or to say 
that any thing at all was wanting or niggardly. Mrs. Betty, 
Sheelah’s daughter, sat presiding at the tea-table, giving the keys 
to her mother when wanted, but never forgetting to ask for them 
again. Little Tommy took his cake, and hid himself under the 
table, close by his mother, Mrs. Betty, and’ could not be tempted 
out but by Sheelal:, whom he followed, watching when she would 
go in to Mr. Harry; and when the door opened, he held by 
the gown, and squeezed in under her arm—she not hindering him. 
When she brought Mr. Harry his meals, she would set the child 
up at the table with him for company—and to tempt him to take 
something.—The child slept with him, for Tommy could not sleep 
with any body else. 

Ormond had once promised his deceased friend, that if he was 
in the country when he died, he would put him into his coffin— 
He kept his promise.—The child hearing a noise, and knowing 
that Mr. Harry had gone into the room, could not be kept out ;— 
the crowd had left that room, and the child looked at the bed with 
the curtains looped up with black—and at the table at the toot of 
the bed, with the white cloth spread over it, and the seven candle- 
sticks placed upon it.— But the coffin fixed his attention, and he 
threw himself upon it, clinging to it, and crying bitterly upon king 
Corny, his dear king Corny, to come back to him. : 

« it was all Sheeiah could do te drag him away ;~Ormond, who 
had always liked this bey, felt now more fond of him than ever, 
emg that he would sce that he was taken care of ‘here-- 





« ¢ You 
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#* You are in the mind to attend the funeral, sir, 1 think you» 
told me,’ said Sheelah. } 

« ¢ Certainly,’ replied Ormond. 

« « Excuse me then,’ said Sheelah, ‘ if I mention—for you can’t 
know what to de without.—There will be high mass, may be you : 
know, in the chapel.—And as it’s a great funeral, thirteen priests 
will be there, attending.—And when the mass: will be finished, ‘it 
will be expected of you, as first of kin considered, to walk up first” 
with your offering——whatsoever you think fit, for the priests—and 
to lay it down on the altar ;—and then each and all will follow, 
laying down their offerings, according as they can.—lI hope I’m not ' 
too bold or troublesome, sir.’ 

* Ormond thanked her for her kindness,—and felt it was real 
kindness. —He, consequently, did all that was expected from him: 
handsomely. After the masses were over, the priests who could 
not eat any thing before they said mass, had breakfast and dinner 
joined. ~Sheelah took care ‘ the clergy was well served.’—Then 
the priests—thougl’ it was not. essential all should go, did ail, 
to Sheelah’s satisfaction, accompany the funeral the whole way, 
three long miles, to the burying-place of the O’Shanes ; a remote 
eld abbey ground, marked only by some scattered trees, and a few. 
sloping grave stones. King Corny’s funeral. was followed by an 
immense concourse of people, on horseback and on foot; men, 
women, and children ;— when they ed by the doors of cabins, 
a set of the women raised the funeral cry—not a savage how), as is 
the custom in some parts of Ireland, but chaunting a kind of funeral 
ery, not without harmony, simple and pathetic. Ormond was con- 
vinced, that in spite of all the festivity at the wake, which had so 
disgusted him, the poor people mourned sincerely for the friend 
they had lost.” Vol. Il. P, 370, 


After the funeral ‘and settlement of his own affairs, Ormond 
is invited to the house of Dr. Cambray, the new vicar of the 
aijoining parish. His departure for the Black Eslands, with the 
attendant circumstances, js so sweetly and so naturally drawn, 


that we cannot forbear to present it to our readers as an exqui- 
site morceau, ' 


“* Next day Ormond was to leave the Black Islands; Sheelah was 
in despair when she found he was going ; te child bung upon him 
so, that he could hardly get out of the house, till Moriarty promised 
to come back for the boy, and bring him over in the boat often, to 
see Mr, Ormond. Moriarty would not stay in the islands himself, 
he said, after Harry went—he let the cabin, and little tenement, 
which Q’Shane had given him, and the rent was to be paid him by 
the agent.—Ormond ‘went, for the last time, this morning, to Or. 
mond's Vale, to settle his own affairs there ; he and Moriarty, took 
&n unusual path across this part of the island to the water side, that 
they might avoid that which they had followed the last time they 
were out, on the day of Corny’s death. They went, therefore, 

across 
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across a lone track of heath bog; where, for a considerable time, 
they saw no living being. 

“* On this bog, of which Cornelius O’Shane had given Moriarty 
a share, the grateful poor fellow had, the year before, amused him- 
self with cutting in large letters of about a yard long, the words— 

‘¢ * LONG LIVE KING CORNY,’ ’ 

«“‘ He had sowed the letters with broom seed in the spring, and 
had since forgotten ever to look at them,—but they were now 
green, and struck the eye. 

« ¢ Think then of this being all the trace that’s left of him on 
the face of the earth!’ said Moriarty, ‘ I’m glad I did even that 
same.’ 

“ After crossing this lone bog, when they came to the water 
side, they found a great crowd of people, seemingly all the inhabi- 
tants of the islands assembled there, waiting to take leave of Master 
Harry, and each got a word and a look from him before they would 
let him step into the boat. 

“ * Aye, go to the continent,’ said Sheelah, ‘ aye, go to fifty con- 
tinents, and in all Ireland you'll not find hearts warmer to you, 
than those of the Black Islands, that knows you best from a child, 
Master Harry, dear.’” Vol. Il. P. 387. 


In a short time Ormond receives a letter from Si: Ulick, in 
which he is informed that the baronet is separated from his wife, 
and is about to keep open bouse at Castle Hermitage, to which 
our hero is invited. Soon after his arrival a dispatch arrives from 
Tndia, giving an account of the death of his mother-in-law and 
half-brother, by which he comes into a fortune of eighty thou- 
sand pounds. Ormond, however, is not overset by his sudden 
accession of property, but feels an additional incitement to that 

romised improvement, which during his residence in the Black 
aes had been so much neglected, The list of fashionables 
who appear at Castle Hermitage, and the momentary conquest 
of the several heroines over the heart of Ormond, are described 
with much life and spirit. After this he takes a tour of Ireland, 
aud, in the ardour of youthful enthusiasm, he is engaged in a 
duel with a gentleman, who had been somewhat lavish in his 
abuse upon his guardian Sir Ulick. In his route homewards he 
pays a visit to Lady Annaly, where, as the reader will probably 
suspect, he falls deiptewaly in love with her fair daughter. He 
had no longer a rival in Marcus, as the young lady had long 
since dismissed him. The estate of the Annaly’s lay along the 
sca-shore, where wrecks were frequent. Tv prevent the plunder 
which was customary on these occasions, young Sir Herbert Aa- 
uuly had made the greatest exertions. 


“ This estate stretched aleng the sea.shore—the tenants whom 
he found living near the coast were an idle, profligate, desperate 
set 
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set of people; who, during the time of the late middle Jandlord, 
had been in the habit of making their rents by their: nefarious prac- 
tices. The best of the set were merely idle fishermen, whose 
habits of trusting to their duck incapacitated them from industry 
the others were illicit distillers—smugglers—and miscreants who 
lived by waifs and strays ; im short, by the pillage of vessels on the 
coast. The coast was dangerous,—there happencd frequent ship- 
wrecks; owing partly, as was supposed, to the false lights hung 
out by these people, whose interest it was that vessels should. be 
wrecked. Shocked at these practices, Sir Herbert Annaly had, 
from the moment he came into the possession of the estate, ex- 
erted himself to put a stop to them, and to punish where he could 
not reform the offenders. —The le at first pleaded a sort of 
tenant's right, which they thought a landlord could scarcely “re- 
sist. ‘They protested that they could not make the rent, if they 
were not allowed to make it their own way; and shewed, beyond 
a doubt, that Sir Herbert could not get half as much for his land 
in those parts, if he looked too scrupulously into the means by 
which it was made. They brought, in corroboration of their ar- 
guments or assertions, the example and constant practice of 
‘many as good a jantleman as any in Ireland, who had _ his ‘rent 
made up for him that ways, very ready and punctual, There was 
his honour, Mr. Such-a-one, and so on; and there was Sir Ulick 
O’Shane, sure! Oh! he was the man to live under—he was the 
man that knew when to wink and when to blink; and if he shut 
his eyes properly, sure his tenants filled his fist.—Oh! Sir Ulick 
was the great man for favour and’purtection, nove like him at all! 
—He is the good landlord, that will fight the way clear for his 
own tenants through thick and thin—none dare touch them.—Qh ! 
Sir Ulick’s the kind jantleman that. understands the law for the 
poor, and could bring them off at every turn, and shew them the 
way through the holes in an act of parliament, asy as through a 
riddle! Oh, and if he could but afford to be half as good as his 
promises, Sir Ulick O’Shane would be too good entirely !’ 

“ Now Sir Ulick O’Shane had purchased a tract of ground 
adjoining to Sir Herbert's, on this coast; and he had bought it 
on the speculation, that he could set it at very high rent to these 
people, of whose ways and means of paying it he chose to remain 
in ignorance. All the tenants whom Sir Herbert banished from his 
estate flocked to Sir Ulick’s. | 

“ By the sacrifice of his own immediate interest, and by great . 
personal exertion, strict justice, a generous and well secured 
system of reward, Sir Herbert had already produced a consider- 
able change for the better in the morals and habits of the People. 
He was employing some of his tenants on the coast, in building a 
light-house, for which he had-a grant from parliament; and he 
was endeavouring to establish a manufacture of sail cloth, for 
which there was sufficient demand. But almost at every of 
his progress, he was impeded by the effects of the bad ‘el 
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his neighbours on Sir Ulick’s estates, and by the continual quar. 
rels between the idle, discarded tenants, and their industrious and 
now prospering successors. 

«* Whenever a vessel in distress was seen off the coast, there 
was a constant struggle between the two parties who had opposite 
interests; the one to save, the other to destroy. In this state of 
things, causes of complaint perpetually occurred ; and Ormond, 
who was present, when the accusers and the accused appealed to 
their landlord, sometimes as magistrate, had frequent opportuni- 
ties of seeing both Sir Herbert’s principles and temper put to the 
test.—Ormond’s interest in the whole was increased by the share 
his guardian or his guardian’s tenantry bad in the business. Be- 
sides this, bis attention was wakened to these subjects, for he 
might hereafter be a country gentleman ; and in simmilat situations, 
called upon to judge and to act ter himselt.—He liked to com- 
pare the different modes in which king Corny, his guardian, and 
Sir Herbert Annaly managed these things.—Sir Herbert governed 
neither by threats, punishments, abuse, nor tyranny; nor yet did 
he govern by promises nor bribery, favour and protection, like 
Sir Ulick.—He neither cajoled nor bullied—neither held it as a 
principle, as Marcus did, that the people must be kept down, nor 
that the eople must be deceived.—He treated them neither as 
slaves, subject to his will; nor as dupes, or objects op which to 
exercise his wit or his cunning.— He treated them as reasonable 
beings, and as his fellow creatures, whom he wished to improve, 
that he might make them and himself happy.— lle spoke sense te 
them; he mixed that sense with wit and humour, in the proportion 
necessary to make it palatable to an Irishman. 

“« In generosity there was a resemblance between the temper of 
Sir Herbert and of Corny ; but to Ormond’s surprise, and at first te 
his disappointment, Sir Uerbert valued justice more than genero. 
sity. Ormond’s heart on this pomt was often with king Corny, 
when his head was foreed to be with Sir Herbert; but, by degrees, 
head and heart came together —He became practically convinced 
that justice is the virtue that works best for a constapcy; an 
hest serves every bady’s interest im time and in turn.” 

Vol. HI. p. 104, 


With these sentiments we heartily coincide: and well would 
it be for the neglected country in which the scene of our tale is 
laid, if they who derive their opulence from its soil, would suf- 
fer the blessings which they receive, to return in some sort of 
proportion upon the heads of its inhabitanis, To deliver its vast 
population from the slavery of ignorance, to dispel the intel- 
lectual darkness in which they are enveloped, to burst the, bonds 
of gross superstition and consecraied imposture, this is the 
EMANCIPATION Of which Ireland stands m need. To extend 
to the barbarism of bigotry a more uniuterrupted sway, to double 
the power of those who darken the intellect and enslave the con- 


science 
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sclence—this is not freedom, but subjugation ; this isnot EMAN- 
CIPATION, but REDOUBLED ENTHRALMENT. , 

But to retarn to our Romance. In his exertions to serve Sir 
Herbert he dies, and Miss Annaly becomes heiress to the estate. 
Ormond’s addresses are received with apparent kindness, but to’ 
g letter, in which he makes a serious and formal avowal, the ser- 
vant brings back only “ her mistress’s compliments.” He sets off 
iu haste to the house, and on his arrival is refused admittance; 
and, as he is preparing to ride off, the blind of the lower win- 
dow is shaken from its place by the wind, and discovers a rivak 
at the feet of Miss Annaly. Kuraged by this treatment, Ormond 
resolves to leave Ireland for France, in which he is seconded by 
Sir Ulick, who coutrives to wheedle the young man out of a 
power Of attorney to sell out his stock, if occasion should te- 
quire, during his absence. Ormond arrives at Paris, and 
through the dissipation of the place in innocence and security, 
though in no small danger from the charms of Dora, now Mrs. - 
O*Connal, who with her husband moves in the first circles of 
Paris, and seems a ready pupil of foreign morality not less than 
of foreign manners. Ormond after a few months is visited by 
an agent of Sir Ulick, who brings a fresh power of attorney, 
comprehending a stock which had been before forgotten, 10 
which the property of Ormond was principally vested. A few 
hours after he had signed the instrument, he hears of the pro- 
bable insolvency of Sir Ulick’s bauk, and hastens to London, to 
arrest the power so unwarily granted. He is just in time 16 
preserve his property from ruin. . After this he sails for Ireland, 
and upon his arrival he is informed of the total failure of Sir 
Ulick. He proceeds to Castle Hermitage, where the tollowing 
melancholy scene presents itself to his view, 


“ Ormond directed the postillions to go the back way to the 
house.~~They drove on down an old avenue. . 

‘“* Presently they saw a boy, who seemed to he standing on the 
watch, run back towards the Castle—leaping over the hedge and 
ditch with desperate haste-—Then came ruoning from the house 
an men, calling to one another to slrut the gates for the love of 

| 

“ They.all ran towards the gateway, through which the ren 
lions were going to drive—reached it, just as the foremost horses 
turned, and flung the gate full against the horses’ heads,—The 
men, without looking or caring, went on locking the gate, , 

‘* Ormond jumped out of the carriage—at the sight of him, the 
padlock fell from the hand of the man who held it. ' 

“ * Master Harry, himself !—and is it you?—We ask your pare 
don, your honour,’ 


“* The men were three of Sir Ulick’s workmen—Ormond forbad 
the carriage to follow. | : 
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* © For perhaps vau are afraid of the noise disturbing Sir Ulick ?”* 


said he. 

* * No, please your hononr,’ said the foremost man, ‘ it will 
not disturb him--as well let the carriage come on—only,’ whis- 
pered he, ‘ best to send the hack postillions with their horses, al- 
ways to the inp, afore they'd learn any thing.’ | nal 

“ Ormond walked on quickly, and as soon as he was out of 
hearing of the postillions, again asked the men — gprs 

*¢ « What news ?— how is Sir Ulick ? ig 

«« ¢ Poor gentleman! he has had a deal of trouble—and no help 
for him,’ said the man. — 

«« © Better tell him plain,’ whispered the next.—* Master Harry, 
Sir Ulick O’Shane’s trouble is over in this world, Sir.’ 

“* «Ts he—’ 

“ ¢ Dead, he is, and cold, and in his coffin—this minute— 
and thanks be to God—if he is safe there even,—from them that 
are on the watch to seize on his body !—In dread of them credi- 
tors, orders were given to keep the gates locked,—He is dead 
since Tuesday, Sir,—but hardly one knows it out of the castle— 
except us.’ 

“ Ormond walked on silently, while they followed, talking at 
intervals. 2 

«« « There is a very great cry against him, Sir, I hear in Dub- 
lin,—and here in the country too,’ said one. 

“© « The distress they say is very great, he caused, but they 
might let his body rest any way—what good can that do them?” 

«Bad or good, they sha’n’t touch it,’ said the other—* by 
the blessing, we shall have him buried safe in the morning, afore 
they are stirring. We shall carry the coffin through the under 
ground passage, thut govs to the stables, and out by the lane to 
the churchyard easy— and the gentleman, the clergyman, has no- 
tice all will be ready, and the housekeeper only attending.’ 

** ¢ Oh! the pitiful funeral,’ said the eldest of the men, ‘ the 
pitiful funeral! for Sir Ulick O’Shane, that was born to better.’ 

« * Well, we can only do the best we can,’ said the other, ‘ let 
what will happen to ourselves; for Sir Marcus said he wouldn't 
take one of his father’s notes from any of us.’ 

“ Ormond involuntarily felt for his purse. , 

“ © Oh! don’t be bothering the gentleman, don’t be talking,’ 
said the old man. ‘ This way, Master Harry, if you please, Sir, 
the under ground way to the back yard. We keep all close till 
after the burving, for fear—that was the housekeeper’s order. 
Sent all off to Dublin when Sir Ulick tock to his beds and Lady 
Norton went off’ 

* Ormond refrained from asking any questions about his illness, 
fearing to inquire into the manner of his death. He walked on 
more quickly and silently —When they were going through the 
dark passage, one of the men, in a low voice, observed to Mr. 
Ormond, that the housekeeper would tcl) him all about it. 


« Wher 
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«« When they got to the house, the housekeeper and Sir Ulick’'s 
man appeared, seeming much surprised at the sight of Mr. Or- 
mond, They said a great deal about the unfortunate event, and 
their own sorrow and distress—but Ormond saw that theirs 
were only the long faces, dismal tones, and outward shew of grief. 
They were just & common housekeeper and gentleman’s gentle- 
man, neither worse nor better than ordinary servants in a great 
house. Sir Ulick had treated them only as such. 

«« The housekeeper, without Ormond’s asking a single question, 
went on to tell him, ‘ That Castle Hermitage was as full of com- 
pany, even to the last week, as ever it could) hold, and all as 
grand as ever; the first people in Ireland—champagne and bur- 

undy, and ices, and all as usual—and a ball that very week. | Sir 
lick was very considerate, and sent Lady Norton off to her other 
friends ; he took ill suddenly that night. with a great pain in_his 
head ;—he had been writing hard, and in great trouble, and he 
took to his bed, and never rose frem it—he was found by Mr. 
Dempsey, his own man, dead in his bed in the morning, died of 
a broken heart to be sure!—Poor gentleman!—Some people in 
the neighbourhood was mighty busy talking how the coroner ought 
be sent for, but that blew over, Sir. But then we were in dread 
ef the seizure of the body, for debt, so the gates were kept locked ; 
and now you know all we know about it, Sir. 

* Ormond said he would attend the funeral. There was no at- 
tempt to seize upon the body :—oniy the three workmen, the ser- 
vants, a very few of the cottagers, and Harry Ormond, attended 
to the grave the body of the onee popes Sir Ulick O’S$hane. 
This was considered by the country people as the greatest of all 
the misfortunes that had befallen him; the lowest degradation. to 
which an O’Shane could be reduced. They compared him with 
king Corny, and ‘see the difference,’ said they, ‘ the one was 
the true thing, and never changed—and after all where is the great 
friends now ?-—the quality that used to be entertaining at the castle 
above? Where is all the favour promised him now? What is it 
come to? See, with all his wit, and the schemes upon schemes, 
broke and gone, and forsook and forgot, and buried without a fu- 
neral, or a tear, but from Master Harry.’ 

“ Ormond was surprised to hear, in the midst of many of their 
popular superstitions and prejudices, how justly they estimated Sir 
Ulick’s abilities and character. | 

“ As the men filled up the grave, one of them said. 

“ « There lies the making of an excellent gentleman—but the 
cunning of his head spoiled the goodness of his heart.’ 

“ The day after the funeral, an agent came from Dublin to set- 
tle Sir Ulick O’Shane’s affairs in the country. 

“ On opening his desk, the first thing that appeared was a bundle 
ef accounts, and a letter, directed to H. Ormond, Esq. 

“ He took it to his own room, and read 

“* ¢ ORMOND, 
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“sé Ormoyp, , 
*« ¢T intended to employ your money to re-establish my fallin 
eredit, but I never intended to defrand you,’ : , 
" © Unicx O’Suane.’ ”’—Vol. IL. p. $25. 


Soon after this Ormond discovers that his supposed dismissal 
from the Annaly’s, originated in the negligence of an Irish 
servant, who having mislaid a letter entrusted to his care, had 
caused the mistake. Other matters are easily explained, and 
Ormond being united to Miss Annaly, the story concludes. 

In the tale before us, as our long extracts will shew, there is 
much to admire. The characters are conceived with originality, 
and kept up with spirit. The mixture of conviviality and cunning, 
of affection and selfishness, of generosity and jobbing, which 
we find in Sir Ulick, is by no means uncommon, especially 
among the high-bred Irish. King Corny is quite an original ; 
and though we were sorry to lose him so soon, it was an act of 
mercy in our authoress to put him to death, as the old gentle- 
man was wanted no more, and his spirit might have therefore 
evaporated in tedious repetition. ‘The impetuosity of the hero 
is well kept up; and though a character sufficiently common, 
is not devoid of interest. ‘The Parisian society at the ,conclu- 
sion is pourtrayed with much ability and knowledge of the sub- 
ject, which we take for granted that Miss Edgeworth had 
gained from her relative the Abbé. The loss of the letter by 
the Irish servant is rather a clumsy contrivance, but it must 
pass for want of a better. The geveral observations and set- 
timeuts, a part of the work m which Miss Edgeworth cer- 
tainly does uot excel, though sufficiently trite, are for the most 
part unobjectionable. With all its faults, the tale of Ormond 
will be found both an interesting and au amusing production. 





Arr. VI. Prescience : or the Secrets of Divination. A Poem. 
In two Parts. By Edward Smedley, Jun. Small 8vo, 
138 pp. 7s. Gd. Murray. 1816. 


WE think some apology is due from us to the author of this 
polished hie Poem, for not having taken an earlier opportunity 
of intreducing it to the notice of our readers. Whether our cri- 
cal brethren in other journals have been guilty of a similar re- 
tmissness, we know not; but we certainly think the production 
before us to be very far indeed from a common-place perforar- 
ance, and thit it is deserving of mach greater success than it 
would appear to have met with. When a work intended merely to 

1 please, 
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please, does not sell, the most probable reason of the fact is, that 
it is not calculated to give pleasure; we take for granted that 
such is the case in the instance of the work before us ; neverthe- 
less we feel no hesitation in describing it, as the production of a 
very cultivated mind, aud of a mind which gives promise of 
powers much more considerable than this present effort would 
perhaps seem to exemplify: though what the author has actually 
accomplishéd is by no means little. ‘The lines are uniformly mu- 
sical and correct ; and though the language is sometimes over- 
charged with epithets that are not always quite so significant and 
explicit as might be wished, yet it is chaste and in good taste ; 
and without any affectation of learning keeps our classical recol- 
lections continually about us; all the subordinate parts of the 
poem likewise, the detached images, and thonglts and descrip- 
tions, are not only in themselves intrinsically very beautiful for the 
most part, but are wrought up toa very high degree of finish; 
so much so, that upon a desultory exammation of the poem, one 
can hardly help feeling surprise that a performance evidently 
possessing so much merit, should have been so long before the 
public without having arrived at a second edition. ‘The problem, 
however, becomes solved without any great difficulty upon a con- 
tinued reading of the poem ; which 1s indeed singularly deticient, 
not merely in unity of plan, but in unity of subject. As we have 
already observed, the passages of which it consists, considered 
separately, are often possessed of more than common merit : but 
they have, too generally, no visible relation one to another or to | 
any common object. ‘The intention of the author, as far as we 
can judge, is to illustrate the operation of that instinctive feeling 
by which the human mind is ever impelled towards an anticipa- 
tion of the future, aud towards that “unseen world” on which 
we involuntarily fancy the future to depend. In pursuance of 
this object he traverses a large field of country, and produces il- 
lustrations of the feeling in question, some more and some less 
to the purpose ; they are however arranged according to no intel- 
ligible system; the author seems never to have: kept in mind 
quantum series juncturaque pollet ; so that upon a first reading of 
the poem the component parts of it seem to possess scarcely 
more connection with each other, than the China ornaments 
upon a marble chimney piece. ‘The consequence of this is, that 
the reader is never‘at any nioment made to understand, and of 
course never made to feel un interest in the subject of the poem ; 
the pleasure which one passage gives, reflects none upon the 
next; each is made to stand upon its own detached merits, and 
when this fails in any instance, the mind feels no curiosity that 
prompts it to proceed. ‘This is not a fault of genius, so much 


as of judgment and labour ¢ it is however a fault, which, as the 
production 
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production before us proves, no merits of mere execution in the 
detail of subordinate parts, will ever be able to redeem. In 
poetry, as im every thing else, finished workmanship aud appro- 
priate ornaments, possess rather a relative than an absolute value. 
‘The real merit which belongs to them is founded upon the effect 
which thev produce in conferrmg beauty upon that to which they 
are attached, and not upon any abstract and independent beauty of 
their own. At least if they possess any value in this last way, it is 
not considerable enough to excite any great degree of admiration. 

How far these remarks will assist us to understand the cause 
why this work before us has not met with a greater number of 
reatlers, we shall not pretend to determine; we have not been 
critics so long, without having discovered that the good or ill 
success of a literary production, depends upon many other cir- 
cumstances besides tts ntrinsic merits; if our author can find out 
any explanation of the fate which has attended his labours, that 
will less mortily bis vanity thau the explanation which we have 
given, we should have no wish to undeceive him. It is time 
however to present our readers with a few specimens of the 
poem; the extracts which we shall make will, we think, fully 
justity the praises which we have bestowed upon our author’s 
powers ; the peculiar fault which we have attributed to the poem 
is of a nature that cannot be made evideut except to those who 
will read the poem itself. 

‘The poem opens with the following introductory lines ; the 
Tlustration contained in the first lines 1s not quite suflicicutly 
palpable, but it is well given. 


*¢ In the black skies where clouds eternal roll, 
And night inshrouds her undiscover’d Pole ; 
Where hous'd with darkness, in their earthy cell 
‘The shivering sons of lengthened winter dweli ; 
No sun, scarce peering o’er some ice-clad height, 
Streaks the red orient with his hues of light ; 

No beams of evening, in their course delay’d, 
Pierce the deep void of universal shade ; 

Till the slow months with doubtful gleam illume 
The cold and dreary wilderness of gloom ; 

And o’er the far horizon faintly play 

The chequer'd shadows of imperfect day. 

“ Yet often there, above, Fonbath, around, 
When stirs no sign of light, or life, or sound; 
When cheerless Nature bosom’d on the deep, 

In night and silence sleeps, or seems to sleep ; 
Flashing strange portents o'er the astonished heaven, 
The fleeting meteors of the North are driven ; 
Shake their red tresses from the troubled sky, 
Aud cast one momentary beam and die. 
« Se 
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«© So to this prison of dull clay confin’d, 
In darkness broods the imperishable Mind. 
Fain would it urge through realms untried its course, 
And drink the floods of knowledge from their source j 
Trace each mysterious secret of its frame, 
Know whither tends its doom, and whence it came. 
Yet as its glance to nobler scenes ascends, 
Some grosser film the glorious vision ends ; 
Thick clouds of Sense o’er all the prospect roll, 
And check the aspiring energy of Soul: 
Till chill’d and baffled on its lowly way, 
It chides the lingering night, and pants for day.’’ P. 7. 


Our author then describes in some very fine lines, the sort of 
prophetic light which is sometimes supposed to glance upon the 
soul just at the moment of its departure from the world; and the 
sudden illumination with which the understanding appears at par- 
ticular moments to be lighted up. He then goes on to point out 
the desire which is evinced in youth, as well as ina more ad- 
vanced age, to pry into futurity. ‘The passage contains lines 
which scarcely any poet of the present day could surpass. 


“* Oh! Who in youth has spread his venturous sail 
To the full gust of passion’s feverish gale ; 
Toy’d with each breath which whisper’d round his mast, 
And wooed and lur’d him from the shore at last ; 
And thought no future whirlwind could o’erwhelm 
The flaunting glories of his summer helm ; 
Till idly trusting to the traitor breeze, 
His light skiff dances on the midmost seas. 
Then marked, all careless, o’er the distant strand 
Some cloud scarce bigger than the human hand ; 
And watch’d its growth, till brooding o’er his head, 
One veil of angry darkness is outspread ; 
Who, in that threatening pause of grim delay, 
Hath stemm’d the terrors of his ocean way, 
Nor wish’d for light his dubious course to mark, 
Though 'twere the belt of heaven which scathed his bark!’ P.11. 


** And if when youth and hope our hours employ, 
And the heart trembles to the pulse of joy ; 
One little cloud can o’er our revels press, 
And dim the noontide of our happiness ; 
If the few drops which fall ftom April’s wing, 
Scatter the purple blossoms of our spring ; 
What then can warm the cheerless frost of age! 
What the worst fears of parting life assuage ! 
When Reason totters on her doubtful throne, 
And starts, receding from the dread unknown ; 
Fears e’en herself, and chides that erring pride 
Which taught her earlier blindness to decide ; 
O Hang 
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Ilang we in darkness o’er life’s utmost brink, 
Ilopeless to rise, yet unprepared to sink? 

Is there no steep on which the Seer may stand, 

‘To catch some glimmering of his promis’d land ? 

By one small circle in his eye delay’d, 

One bleak horizon of unbroken shade? 

No! Ile whose wisdom darkling Reason shed, 

That guiding cloud before our day-path spread ; 

With steadier radiance yilds approaching night, 

And fires his beacon flame of pillar’d light.’” P. 13. 


Our author next proceeds to illustrate the consolations which 
religion is able to supply us with, on the death of those to whom 
we have been attached; the passage is marked, we think, with 
equal cree both of feeling and poetry. 


* Where is the Spirit now! th’ immortal flame 
W hich glow’d beneath yon cold and lifeless frame ! 
Where now that lofty and aspiring Mind, 
Lord of itself, and friend of all its kind! 
It sigh’d not from the bosom; for I knelt 
c lose to the heart, and its last pulses felt. 
It flash’d not from the eye; IL watch’d its beam 
Fix’d on mine own, and drank its parting stream, 
Yet is that bosom hush’d; and faded now 
The doubtful lustre which illum’d that brow: 
Mute are the lips which seem’d on life to dwell, 
As if not yet content with doing well ; 
Which linger’d on their utterance but to pour 
To Friendship’s ear one gentle accent more. 
Kent too are now those heartstrings which alone 
Throbb’d for our suffering, mindless of their own; 
‘Told not approaching Death lest We should w eep, 
An a when they ceas'd to beat but seem’d to sleep. 
Thought can but little trace the fearful way 
“he Soul must traverse when it quits its clay: 
The unfathomable depths of boundless space, 
‘The viewless worlds which gird its resting place. 
[s it then sleep?—yes! long unbroken sleep! 
Chill is the couch thy slumbering limbs must yeep! 
Cartain'd in night—the worm their bosom mate ! 
Their dream—ah! who that dreaming can relate ! 
And when they wake—when at their prison doors 
Its all-arousing blast the trumpet pours ; 
When the dread Herald rushes on the wind, 
And summons forth the sons of human ‘ti ¥ ; 
I see Thee then, my Brother !—to thine ear 
Sweet flows the warning which the guilty fear ; 
The matin lay which heavenly minstrels sing, 
Joy to the Blessed! Glory to their King ! YP, 16 \ 
i 
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In the following description of Stonehenge our author enters 
the lists with a cotemporary poet, almost unequalled in powers 
of description ; we do not mean to adjudge the palm, but if the 
lines which follow are not impregnated with that singular life and 
spirit which distinguishes the descriptions of our great Border 
Minstrel, they evince some qualities in which the latter is cer- 
; tainly deticient. 
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‘* To gentler scenes the Minstrel may repair 
When the soft moonbeam tints the golden air ; 
There drink the fancies pious cells impart, 

And trace their lavish wantonness of Art; 
Chaunting in Lay far richer than his theme 

The holy pride of ‘T'weed’s enamour’d stream. 

But would you view the Druid’s fane aright 
Choose not the stilly season of * Moonlight.” 
Rather when heaven’s vast face is one black cloud, 
And darkness clasps all Nature in her shroud ; 
When the big rain falls pattering thick and fast, 
And the storm howls upon the gusty blast ; 

Then gather round your cloak—well suits the time 
To tread the circle of that haunted clime. 

Far o’er the dreary heathsward lies your road, 

So far it seems not part of Man’s abode, 

So dreary that in silence you may bless 

The friendly gloom which hides its joneliness. 

But little needs the torches ruddy glare 

To tell you when your steps have wander’d there : 
So bright the lightning’s angry glance is thrown 
Where frowns that mighty shapelessness of stone. 
Huge, and immeasurable ; breadth, and height, 
And thickness which o’ercharge the wondering sight ; 
As if the Fallen in his sport had rent 

Some rock for his eternal monument ; 

And hurl’d the shivering quarry where it lies, 

Fit emblem of his pride, and might, and size. 
Apart from all the rest One seems to stand, 
Grim-visaged Porter to the Brother band ; 

The Brother band, who fix’d for ever there, 

In sullen state o’erlook the desert lair. 

Few, yet how many! never to be told 

Aright by man, or number’d in their fold.’? P. 36. 


_ We think, however, the following fancy in which the author 
indulged himself while contemplating the rude and massy pile 
which he has above celebrated, by no means worth recording. 
The tragic inanimation of the last live made us smile. 


‘¢ Scarce can I tell, what forms beneath the gloom 
My rapt eye bade those fearful stones assume : 
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Shapes which ev’n memory shudders to relate, 
Monsters which fear will to herself create. 
Methought the Synod of those Gods appeared, 
Whose damned altar mid the pile was reared ; 
O’er the rude shrine in grim delight they stood, 
And quaff d the still life-quivering victim’s blood. 
The lightning gave their brow a fiercer scowl, 
The North-wind louder swell'd their frantic how] ; 
And as the skies wept on th’ accursed place, 

I felt the gore-drop trickle down my face ! 

Fierce with the phrenzied boldness of despair, 

1 touched the giant fiend who revell’d there ; 

It moved not, liv’d not, it was very stone; 


Oh, God! I joy’d to find myself alone!” P. 40. 


The next extract which we shall present our readers with, is 
the description our author gives of the hopes of posthumous fame 
which cheer the labours of the poet, under the clouds of envy 
and nelgect which are so apt to obscure his merits while alive. 
The illustration which he draws from the instance of Milton, is 
we know a common place on this topic, though we doubt whether 
it be so very strong a case in point as is commonly thought ; our 
author however has made a very happy use of it. 


‘* Yes! there is solace for those hearts which brood, 
Chill’d by the frost of their own solitude ; 
Which nurse the festering wound of noble pride, 
And sicken with the pangs of hope denied. 
For them the Prescient Spirit undismay’d, 
Shines in the brightness which itself has made; 
Springs o’er the barrier Time would idly frame, 
And revels in anticipated fame. 
Lo! He who pluck’d with no unhallow’d hand, 
The Seraph’s flame to light his daring brand ; 
Who quatf'd the waters which in Eden flow, 
And sang * things unattempted yet’’ below; 
‘Though now for ever round him fair Renown 
Girds the bright frontlet of her starry crown; 
And twines his crisped locks of golden hair, 
With flowers which everlasting gardens bear, 
Immortal amaranth, and deathless bay, 
Dropping celestial dews, aud free from all decay: 
It was net so, when cheerless and alone, 
He lingered onwards through a path unknown; 
Without one smile to lure, one hand to guide, 
And all the sweetness of repose denied. 
Offence was there, and misbecoming Toil, 
Who spoil’d, nor knew the richness of the spoil ; 
And canker’d Envy, and the withering eye, 
Which saw him fall ’mid robbers, yet pass’d by. Stil 
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Still when his bonds the giant Spirit broke, 
And all the fury of his song awoke ; 

When mute obedience on his lips would dwell, 
And catch the holy droppings as they fell; 
He trod not blindly, though his bodily eye 
Was blank, and nature’s visual fountain dry ; 
He trod not hopeless, though his evil days 
Lent the scant meed of half-unwilling praise: 
But inly conscious of his future name, 
Outstripp’d the march of lazy pacing Fame: 
Wooed not the coy and still reluctant maid, 
But nobly daring, snatch’d the unproffer'd braid, 
Taught the bright fabric of his song to climb, 
Liv’d not for life, but for all coming time ; 
Bask’d in the glories of a cloudless sky, 

And drank the furctaste of Eternity.’ P. 66. 


But it is time to bring our extracts and ‘remarks to a close ; 
with respect to the general merits and demerits of the poem, 
considered as a whole, we have already said all we intend; of 
the former, we think, that the extracts which we have made will 
furnish not au unfair sample; the execution of the poem is not 
however uniformly tree from faults ; some of which are to be at- 
tributed to carelessness; as is the case of the following lines 
which we read over more than once before we got at our author’s 
real meaning. 


* Oh! for that voice whose warning accents flow‘d, 
Belov'd Hymettus, round thy sweet abode ! 
Whose whisper check’d the listening Sage’s thought, 
And all that Heaven forbade him inly taught.” P. 22, 


We could also wish that our ingenious author would divest him- 
self of that very foolish notion which is now so prevalent among his 
brethren, that a poet must always display a preternatural degree 
of sensibility, aud have dreams and visions which we common 
mortals are not supposed to have any idea of. We remember it 
is recorded in Boswell’s Life of Johnson that when the former 
Was expatiating upon the extraordinary effects which musio pro- 
duced upon his intellects, the latter, as we think, very properly 
replied, ‘* that if music made him such a fool, le would take care 
hever to listen to more.” We should wish to soften Johnson’s 
manuer of expressing himself, but substantially we should say the 
same thing of the pretences which the poets of the twenty or 
thirty years have made (for the affectation is like most affecta- 
tions of modern date) to superior sensibility, and so forth. If 
they cannot write poetry and remain at the same time in their 
sober senses, why write poetry at all In the following account of 
a poets 
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a poet’s experiences, as the Methodists would say, we know not 
whether our author is informing us of what his own feelings have 
ben; but if he writes for the entertainment of the class of gene- 
ral readers we faney he will excite more admiration than sympa- 
tiv; bating however the pretension to finer feelings than ordinary 
men, Which we, as ordinary men, think it necessary to make a 
point of setting our faces against: the lines display considerable 
powers. 


« Born not for that which is, but that which seems, 
The Poct floats on Passion’s varying streams ; 
Pieas’d with the waves which buffet round his brow, 
Now plunged in anguish, buoyed to rapture now. 
So lost in dreams insufferably brimht, 
His eyeis “ dazzled” by “ excess of light ;” 
So fed with longings for a world unknown, 
He spurns the gross material of his own. 
All life, all soul, yet gasping still for more, 
‘Thrill’d with o’er-wrought existence to each pore ; 
Sport to the seasons, fashion'd by the skies, 
As they are fair or foul, he smiles or sighs. 
Still faster fleeting as his steps pursue, 
He keeps the form of happiness in view ; 
So far, his onset dares not be delay’d, 
So near he pants already on her shade; 
Till as one airy nothing glides away, 
IIe starts a second, and renews the play. ‘ 
** See him through nature’s boundless circle range, 
Ile marks some presage in each common change : 
Adds to her meanest works a heightened grace, 
And casts the mighty glamour o’er her face. 
Not e’en the smallest spangle in the sky, 
But teems with import to the Poet’s eye ; 
No blossom stirs beneath the summer gale, 
But lends some image to the Poet’s tale. 
Earth, Ocean, Air, the Universe his own, 
Each breathes a music framed for him alone; 
As if the living and the lifeless throng 
Were formed to feed the holy source of song. 
“* Nor light the purpose for which heaven design’d 
These finely measured harmonies of Mind; 
Such lavish treasure was not idly shed 
‘lo lurk unseen and useless in its bed, 
He feels the voice which others dimly hear, 
And God is ever present to his ear; 
‘Lhe rocking earth, the whirlwind’s rushing din, 
Accord with gentler whispers from within. 
liis search profanes not the forbidden pale, 
Put marks the Mighty e’en within his veil : 
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Sees in the glass his darken’d form display’d, 
And knows the Maker from the things he made. 
Prophet of nature, to his trusting eye, 

Pass’d is the wilderness, the promise nigh, 
Where-e’er their knees the thankless many bow, 
He pours to Truth his unremitting vow : 
Though long the voyage, though the waste be dark, 
Unceasing Glory shadows o'er his ark, 

So the bright Sun in his eternal race, 

Surveys the fathomless abyss of space ; 
Creation’s farthest bounds his pomp supply, 

And Heaven and Earth are gather’d to his eye. 
Yet not his triumph to adorn alone, 

Such waste fertility is round him thrown ; 

He bids the streams of life and being flow, 

And only drinks the virtue to bestow.” P. 60. 


We have now absolved the task which we undertook, of pre- 
senting our readers with our opinions on the merits of this elegant 
little poem; and have given such spectinens as will enable them 
to agree or disagree with us, accordingly as they think proper. 
But our object was not simply to entertain our readers with some 
extracts of pleasing poetry; we think the author before us dis- 
plays powers of no ordinary description, and we should be sorry 
if the mortification which the indifferent success of his pre- 
sent effort may have occasioned, should discourage him from 
venturing again before the public. As there is no commodity 
which costs so little, so there is none which is commonly so 
little valued as good advice. If our author, however, should 
think otherwise with respect to ours, he will, for the future, be- 
stow more attention upon the subject matter of his poetry than 
he seems disposed to do. If a writer has no thoughts that would 
be either new or striking when stated in plain prose, he may de- 
pend upon it, that it is seldom, in the power of mere versification 
to render them valuable. Lu alb our great poets there is a ground 
aud foundation of deep sense and reflection ; upon this they build 
as upon a rock; our modern poetical productions seem for the 
most part, to be written upon no foundation whatever, that we 
can see ; they are all superstructure, and accordingly if they be 
not blown away at their first appearance by the breath of erit- 
cism, yet like other “ baseless fabrics,” in a few months they 
dissolve, aud, like summer insects, die of mere old age. 
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Art. VII. Callimachi que supersunt, recensuit et cum Nota- 
rum delectu edidet C. J. Blomfield, A.M. Collegii SS. Trini- 
tats apud Cantabrigienses nuper Socius. Mawman. 14s. 
MDCCCXVY. 


an 


NOTWITHSTANDING the censure of Dr. Johnson upon 
the poet of Cyrene, we cannot but consider his poems in many 
respects as highly valuable. “ Callimachus,” says the Doctor, 
“is a writer of little excellence. ‘The chief things to be learnt 
from him, his account of rites and mythology; which, 
though desirable to be known, for the sake of understanding 
other parts of ancient authors, is the least pleasing, or valuable 
part of their writings.” ‘To this opinion we can by no means 
assent; but in opposition to such high authority, we feel our- 
selves bound to assert, that with the exception of Homer, 
there is scarcely a poet in the Greek language, whom we should 
lace in the hands of a boy in preference to Callimachus. 
There is an ease, a flow, and an elegance, in his versification, 
which cannot but be of great advantage in forming both the 
ear and the taste of a forward boy; and in addition to this, 
there is a spirit and a liveliness which is peculiarly adapted to 
interest the attention of youth. What the Metamorphoses of 
Ovid are in Latin, the Hymns of Callimachus are in Greek. 
We should consider the loss of the Hymns in Apollinem, in 
Lavacrum Palladis, in Jovem, to be as a very serious defi- 
ciency in the earlier stages of the education of a scholar. The 
Epigrams indeed, in general, are of so high a water, that to 
a scholar of any age, their loss would be irreparable. We do 
not think that the Doctor, when he pronounced so harsh a 
sentence upon the merits of Callimachus, had ever read even the 
fullowing monumental distich : 


Tide Law, & AinwyG, Axavoi@, iepov davov 
Koimaras. Oyicnsiy wn Adve Tous aya4ous. 


If he had read it, he might have been tempted to have looked 
jurther into its author, and in consequence of such a search, he 
inight probably have changed his opinion altogether. 

Krom the estimation in which we hold Callimachus, we are 
happy to find a new edition of his works from so able a hand 
as that of Mr. Blomfield. The edition of Emeste is unfortu- 
nately in very high estimation both with the book buyer and the 
book reader, the consequence of which is, that the latter has 
very little chance of ever seeing it. Mr. B. has therefore 
given the reader, in this single volume, all that is necessary for 
the student in the two thick volumes of Erneste, omitting a vast 


deal 
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deal of matter, which though valuable in itself, is with respect 
to Callimachus dapocdicvwoov. He has also added to the com- 
mentaries of Erneste, notes both from himself, and from other 
scholars of later days. ‘The text has also undergone a revision, 
with the advantage of a collation with the princeps editio of 
Lascar, which Erneste never saw, and an old Venice edition 
of 1555, the edition probably of Robertellus, to which, as we 
believe, no single commentator had previously referred. Of 
this scarce edition there is but one copy m the country, and 
that in the possession of the Duke of Devonshire, who lent 
it to Mr. Blomfield. Some additions have been made by the 
resent editor to the Epigrams, which had escaped the eye 
both of Bentley and of Ruhnken. The Scholia are very 
properly omitted, as of no value in themselves from their recent 
date, and of very little use in the exposition or illustration of 
the author. The index also attached to Erneste’s edition has 
been considerably enlarged. 

If the reader is desirous to acquaint himself with the merits 
of the various editions of Callimachus, he cannot do _ better 
than consult the fifth number of the Museum Criticum, in 
which he will find a scholar-like account of the age and the 
merits of each. The critical editions, indeed, of Callimachus 
are not many in number. The first was printed by Henry 
Stephens in 1577, im which only thirty-one Epigrams were 
given, and a few Fragments. The notes of Frischlinus, which 
accompany this edition, are useful in themselves, but have beeu 
superseded by the labours of subsequent scholars. 

The next edition was printed at Antwerp, in 1584, by Vul- 
canius of Bruges, who added about eighty fragments, and some 
good notes. 

The third in our list is the edition of Madame Dacier, the 
Thalestris of Commentators, published at Paris in 1674. 
While this edition was in preparation, Dacier appears to have 
carried ou a sort of commeatatorial courtship, at once assisting 
the fair in her studies, and wooing her love. This learned lady 
added fifty-three Fragments to the previous collection, and also 
some [pigrams which were supplied by Peter Huet, with notes 
by herself. . 

The next edition was that of Grevius, begun by the son, but 
completed after his death, by the father, and published in 1697, 
‘To this, besides the notes of all the previous commentators, 
were added those of Grevius and Gronovius; the laborious 
dissertations of Spanhemius ; and the acute remarks and emen- 
dations of Bentley upon upwards of four hundred Fragments, 
which he had collected from scholiasts and lexicographers. By 
guine of those, whom the acrimonia vere commentatoria of the 
Doctor 
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Doctor made his enemies, he was accused of having pillaged 

some notes from the unedited MSS. of ealeeyand to have 

passed them off as his own. To this calumny, improbable as 

it would be of itself, Mr. Blomfield gives a flat contradiction, 

having himself inspected the MSS. of Stanley in the British 

Museun), and having discovered that no such plagiarism took 
ace. 

‘The next edition which we shall mention, is that of T. Bent- 
ley, in 1741, a nephew of the doctor, which, notwithstanding 
the encomiums heaped upon it by Dr. Harwood, is a meagre aud 
useless publication. No name appears in the title page, but the 
booksellers mark it in their catalogues, as ‘* Cadlimachus Bent- 
éeit ;” thereby leading the purchaser to suppose that it was edited 
by the great Bentley. We hardly know why its possessors should 
be disturbed by the publication of this anecdote ; as from the ac- 
count of Harwood, and subsequent bibliographers, the Pseudo 
Bentley appears to have satisfied the book-buying corps, as well 
as the doctor himself. 

Of the last edition of Ernesti, we shall extract the following 
account from the Museum Criticum of June 1815. 


“ The edition of Ernesti appeared at Leipsic in 1761, in two vo- 
umes comprising above sixteen hundred closely pfinted pages. 
The following is the history of this bag 5% noe A by Wytten- 
bach in Vita Ruhnkenii, p. 79. A design of reprinting the 
edition of Gravius being entertained by the Leyden booksellers, 
Rubnken was induced by his regard and partiality for Ernesti, 
with whom he had been acquainted at Wittenberg, to suggest to 
him a full and complete edition of Callimachus, as an undertaking 
tor which he was qualified, at the same time offering him the 
assistance of the three most learned Grecians then in existence, 
Hemsterhuis, Valckenaer, and himself. It is to be remarked 
that he had already, in his second Epistola Critica addressed to 
Ernesti, and published in 1751, given a large and important col- 
lection of Notes on Callimachus. Ernesti undertook the task, 
and soon after sent for the inspection of his friend at Leyden, the 
Notes which he proposed to insert. Both Ruhnken and Hem- 
sterhuis were surprised and disappointed at finding them poor and 
meagre: they were therefore returned to Ernesti, with exhorta- 
tions to improve and render them more worthy of a new edition ; 
and the sourcestwere pointed out, from which he might draw the 
requisite information. At the same time he was aguin advised to 
apply for the assistance of Valckenaer, who had accumulated 
valuable materials for explaining and amending the fragments. 
Accordingly the Notes received additions and improvements, but 
not a word from Valckenaer, whose assistance Ernesti would not 
ask, for fear his own Notes might be obscured by the superior 
merit of those of his coadjutors. The truth of this account, s0 


little creditable to Ernesti, has been of late disputed; nor are we 
3 able 
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able to corroborate it: but from the examination of the book 
itself, we certainly suspect that the editor was fearful of enriching 
the work with those things which would have added to its intrinsic 
value, but would have eclipsed his own share of the performance : 
Thus, while his pages are crowded with remarks upon the Hymns 
by Stephanus, Vulcanius, Anna Fabri, Theodore Grevius and all 
the preceding annotators, except Frischlinus and Voetius, we find 
scarcely a note of David Ruhnken, who in learning and taste sur- 
passed them all except Bentley, and whose friendship deserved 
some more solid acknowledgement than bare thanks. Mr. Blom- 
fidd is the firsteditor of Cailimiachus, who has brought the contents 
of Ruhnken’s Epistola Critica to illustrate and correct the poet. 
In the fragments indeed, Ernesti’s obligations to his friend were 
too great to be disguised : it appears pretty clear that for the whole 
of his Auctarium Fragmentorum he was indebted to Ruhnken.” 
P..151. 


Of the edition before us we must speak in» the highest terms. 
Besides many very valuable notes from Mr. Blomfield himself, 
he has added between thirty and forty fragments to the former 
number. As we cannot give a bettér specimen of the acuteness 
and the diligence of eur present commentator, we shall present 
the reader with this spict/egium fragmentorum entire. 


eS COCCLE (Va 
. © Rainy oti nara weoPaay. 
* Schol. Venet. in Iliad. B, $80, “Adi wage ra Tlontn xa 
Heasov ey Evi pecper Acyou. evley mat Karrinax@ wieainy Xe, 
** CCCCLXY. 
 @otn 
Addis, os SvOpciw cian esr’ MeAiou. 

 Schol. Venet. m dhiad. A. 62, obAses dorng) ries ypaPavew 
atu, o toriv ismepi@, apes by adAiZeras ra CHa. nal KRadrrdAinaxG., 
os ducbuty clon wet Feriov. Corrige ut supra Apollon, Rhod. iv, 
1629, "Hu@ 8 H0uG wiv ddv, ava d Sauber aorap AvMG@., dor 
svimavoey difupous dporvipas. Cf. notas in H. Cerer. 10. 

** CCCCLXVI. 
“< “Kori dos mat yaia. 

“ Constantin. Lascaris de Nomin. et Verb. fol. 154. a. tera 
38 mapa momTais xai To UO, Tov toe@-, xai Udovs. dbev wai Kadari- 
waxes, “Est &e. i 
“ CCCOLXVIL 
tas idavas Nagiras. 

* Schol. Venet. in liad. B..172. as mapa rd ina (cixw) Txav®-, 
‘Xai mapa weibw wibav®-, rparyw tpayavO-, sidw iduv@, ras idavas 
Xapras 6 Karr\iuax,®. 

* COCCLXVIII. 
: : * a dy pa Aréany. 
“ Schol. Venet. in Iliad. A. 480. Aiv] +d wdnOuvrindy apa 
Arinayo, wi JAY fa Msscory. 


a 


 CCCCLXIX, 
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“ CCGCLEIX. .- 
“© “Tappew Suyarégos. 

“ Schol. Venet. in Lliad. I. 193. of adroit (“Iwves) 38 xai rd 
*Adawas, xar’ dPaiceny tod a, xai rpomy rou O eis ror, Damas Aé- 
yous. Tduew Suyarep®, Karrinay® év devrépw Aitriov. 

“ GCOCOLZEX. | 
* Eis daiv SaAscpov tararesoy. 

“ Schol. Venet. in Iliad. &. 387. 81: Bapiveras 4 edbetz ais, 3 
Sacxoueba am THs Mapa Kadrmaxw airiatinns, Eis daiv barduouiv 
imweov. Forsan idem fragmentum est ac ccx Liu. et legendum, 
Eis daiv 6wrrcpov 8 Tarmioy Epy sero. 3 


* CCCCLXXTI. 
© Movodwr xziv@ dvie dria. 

« Schol. Venet. in Iliad. YT. 3382. a@réovTa, aPpovriorouvta. 
Karrinax®, Movoaiov xeiv@- dvip drérer. Heynius verissime 
emendavit Movedwy. 

* CCCCLXXIL. 
€ QOivaov ntég” “Aen®. 
 Schol. Venet. in Iliad. ©. 536. oddou pro dA08pntinod. 


* CCCCLXIII. 
* 5 3° x Aoxpéiy reixe® "Irarimnod 
Tlagiy dudvrwe. 
 Schol. Venet. in Iliad. X. 56, rei, trav wea. Kadari- 
way, 53° ix Ke, | 
* CCCCLXXIV. 
© Moov igi vadrais. 
“ Schol. Victorian. ad lhiad. O. 626. “Apar@-, "Oriyor 32 dia 
EvAov. xai Karariuax®, wéoo eal vadrais. Vide an mutile et cor- 
rupte voces pertineant ad Fragmentum Cx1. 


 CCCCLXXY. 
Liv D iuiv 6 Teragyis duogdedeoxey ddairns. 

“« Etymol. M. p. 85, 25. s Sporn vine Guvosoimopes olov, Diy 
8° ryriv 5 werapyds dopucteoxsy aroirns. et sic Zonaras, p. 160, 
nisi quod ultimam vocem-omittit. Sed rectius aogCedeoxev Lex. 
MS. Mosquense apud Matthei Leectt. Mosq. T. i. p. 82 
Nihil dubium quin ex Callimachi Hecale sit. De duoglede 
vid. H. Del. 45. Fragm. xuvi. Tsrapyds autem pro TMedaoyis 
etiam alibi dixit noster, Fragm. CCLXXX111. Togonvdy reigsoua 
Lledacryindy. 

* CCCCLXXVI. 
** ai 8 yuvaixes 
[Adriv wiv} orcevnsw avéorgepov. : 

*€ Suidas Lrogynn. Zaiveis. Ai 33 yuvaixes ordpvnow dviorgepor. 
Voces uncinulis inclusas supplet Toup. in Suid. ii. p. 197. et 
legit dvéerepoy ; optatur autem Hecales Callimachee fragmentum 
esse; 
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esse; addit enim Suidas epi Onedws. Et sit Rubnkenius in 
Epist. ad Ernesti. p. 21. 
* CCCCLXXVII. 
« Aidony rv edrenvoy mr” arygordvois HdEo1As. 

“ Suidas, “Yous dvri rov dvoius. AiOpny re sutrexvoy Ke, 
‘ Scribe ob metrum Aideny riv eirexvov.—Lst autem, opinor, 
versus Callimachi in Hecale; que mulier hospitio excepit The- 
seum: de quo Plutarchus in Theseo. A&thra autem mater 
Thesei. Verbum autem ev alibi usurpat noster Poeta H. 
Jov. 76. Adrixa2 yadrxias wiv delowev “HQaioroo.’ ‘Toup. in 
Suid. ii. p. 291. tii. p. 181. 

* CCCCLXXVIII. 
© Alla 3t xupaivoveay amaiwro yuregida xoiAny. 

« Suidas. v. Kuwaivw. Ad Hecalen probabiliter retulit Toup. 
in Suid. iii. p. 182. Et ante eum Ruhnkeunius in Epist. ad Er- 
nesti. p. 20. : 

 CCCCLXXIX. 
“ Mésoala Bots darodus. 
“ Tzetzes ad Hesiod. Op. 467. a Porsono indicatus. 


“ CCCCLXXX. 
“ Swe wtday Aionmoio. 

* Schol. Venet. Iliad. A. 98. sed librarii culpa. Homeri locus 
est: vid. ad Fragm. ccxc. 

© CCCCLXXX!I. 
SH & dad Maeiscio Son Bogda xarais. 

-@ Suidas v. Karas. sine nomine. Addit; ro dx ris 
©caxns. Qui versus ex eadem officina prodiit, ex qua ille H. in 
Dian. 114. Aluw ti Opninr, robev Ropéao xarai=. Ruhnken, 
Mnpi2uo. ‘Toup. in Suid. I. p. 315. 

“ CCCCLXXXII. 
“ “HH Se aeddvwbeioa, xai Yunnan Aokov dmodeak 
"Occopivn —— 
“ Suidas v. “Yxodga. sine nomine. Conf, Nicandri. Theriac, 
457.765. Ruhnken. 
* CCCCLXXXIII. 
Saris DoGnot Favdorarass exon, 
“ Suid. v. BoCn. sine nomine. Ad nostrum retulit Rubn- 
kenius, Legeudum autem bere QoCns. | 


© CCCCLXXKIV. 
© mmmeryévto 3° Egtinns 
Vanwavov....d 3% mere ynga® ixnyn. 
* Suid. v. "Oxy%. sine nomine. Ruhnken. Vid. supra p. 193. 
 CCCCLXXX¥V. 
‘* Geimrava yeikew yonds. 
* Suid. v. “Y8w. sine nomine: Ruhnken. 


“¢ 





“ SCcCCLXXXVI. 
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© COCCLXXXVI. 
“ Eine 3& waccayinv' role O° Evveme. 

“ Suid. v. Tlasseyinv. sine nomine, Ruhnken. 

* CCCCLXXXVII. 

“ Callimacho tribuit Ruhnkenius Fragm, ap. Suid. in v. Agra€, 
ex epigrammate desumtum, quod integram exhibuit Toup. in 
‘Nheocr. Schol. p. 214. quodque ad nostrum probabiliter refe- 
rendum. 








 OCCOLXXXVIM. 
 xai ayhaa Missa yains 
Béoxeo. 
“ Suid. v. [isca. sine nomine. Reahnken. 
** CCCOLXXXIX. 
¢ Syerrias avpamuv adeaarves, 
“ Suid. v. ’Ageaerves. sine nomine. MRu/nken. 
“ cceckec. 
“* Taordg: novvoy toy oipss maxis GAxTnigia Aso. 

« Suid. v. Aios. sine nomine. Conf. sup. v. "Adverngix Asov. 
Ruhnken. 

* ccccexcl. 

“ Hue retulit Rubnkenius distichon ap. Suid. v. QiAndayv. quod 
fragmentum est epigrammatis in Xenophontem ap. Diog, Laer- 
tium. Vid. Toup. in Suid. IL. p. 342. Et certe Callimacheum 
sonat. | , 
“ CCCCXCII. 

TX) novioreas 
“Azesvos AvOea te nai “Ager wewandwas. 

“ Suid. v. “Agav@. sine nomine, Sed pro “Age legendum 
slags sicut ipse citat v.”Eap. czp pro sanguane est apud Callim. 
in Fragm. Vid. Hemsterhus. ad Lucian. Dial. Deor. p. 240. 
Facile me m nounnullis horum conjectura fallere potest. Sed, 
qui utramque Anthologiam et editam et ineditam, itemque 
ceteros poetas accurate cum Suida contuli, videor mihi de his 


aliquanto certius posse pronunciare. RuAdnken. Legendum 
BEGAN GovG1- 


<é 


* eecexclll. 
“ Nyides of Movons obx dyévovro, Dido. 

“ Hephest. p. 9S. Vid. Hemsterhus. ad Fr. cxt. et Gaisford. 
ad Llephast. 1. c. 

** CCCEXCIY. 
« Tas "AQpodiras, 4 Sets yae od pin, 
‘H Kasrvin wdous dwepadru Qpoveir. 

“ Strabo ix. p. 438. Ke \inaxn@ pis [ ody Qnaw by rois | “leu- 
Gos, tas "AQpodiras, % Seds yap od pila, trv Kacruarw]) 0 dmep- 
Cardcoba: maces TH Qpoverv, Sts rovn mapadéyetas THY. TaV vie” 
Svsiax. Voces uncinulis in¢clusas suppleverunt scribe recen- 
Llores; - 
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tiores ; abrose sunt in vetere codice Pariensi, ceterorum omni- 
um archetypo, teste Dutheilio, Versus edidi ex correctione 
Porsoni in Advers, p. SOQ. 
© O€CCXCY. ‘9 
“« Bedviov. 
« Etymol. M. p. 212, 48, Bpevdveran, MeyaroPporei, EMaipsras. 
siovel Spumreras. Bicavrivos Qnow ev rois wept xpustouabias olrw. 
Beir Siov gars adpov. xal od'rws éy Tois iawCos, Helladii Besantinoi 
locus exstat, sed mutilatus, apud Photium, p. 1585. Nihil 
dubium quin rescribendum sit odrws KaddAinax@- ev rois iduCas. 
Potez nomen per compendium scriptum, in xai transit. Ter ia 
eadem pagina citatur Callimachus. 
“ CCCCXCVI, 
KugCss. . 
“ Helladius 1. c.“Ori rd xupCais of wiv “Armxot dppevinws ExPw- 
vier KarrAiwax@ dé odderépws. 
* CCCeXCVIl. 
> Eigev@-. 
“ Constant. Lascar. de Nom. p. 132. Eigny, sigev@, xat elenyS- 
taga KadMuayw dea ro wéTQov. : 
“ ceccxevill,. 
© Acouéai, 
* Constant. Lascar. p. 163. es. Saousot wags KakMuayw. 
Lascaris autem hec Callimachi fragmenta ex Apollonio, ut opi- 
nor, [Dyscolo desumsit. 


The volume concludes with the Testimonia veterum, among 
which we do not find the mention of Quintilian. This great critic 
speaks indeed of Callimachus in terms rather cold ; his testimony, 
however, is not wholly without its weight. With this passage, 
therefore, after having retarned our thatiks to Mr. Blomfield for 
this accurate, learned, and very useful edition of the poet in 
question, we shall conclude, “Tune et Elegeiam vacabit in manus 
sumere, cujus princeps habetur Callimachus.” , 


a 





Arr. VIII. Surgical Observations. Part IV. Being a 
Quarterly Report of Cases in Surgery. By Charles Belt. 
8vo. 6s. plates. Longman and Cu. 1817. 


ALTHOUGH we consider a quarterly report of the cases 
which occur in the hospital practice of an eminent surgeon, to 
be a publication from which the student may derive the greatest 
advantage, it is not our intention to dwell upon the general 
merits of the present volume. We shall content ourselves with 

observing, 
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observing, that it contains much curious and interesting matter, 
and that to the young practitioner, it cannot fail of becommg 
an almost indispensable manual. Our particular object in se- 
lecting the volume before us for the consideration of our 
readers, is to present them with a clinical view of one of the 
most formidable disorders incident to the human frame; the 
Sort Cancer. As this is a disease but little understood, we 
think that Mr. Bell is fully justified in drawing the attention of 
his younger readers at least, to its peculiar character and 
symptoms. ) 

The Soft Cancer is a tumour deeply seated, and beginning 
generally in a part which bas been mares, but at a time, long 
after the usual consequences of violence have subsided. The 
morbid stricture increases gradually and imperceptibly ; nor is 
any pain felt for a long time, unless the tumour itself presses 
against a nerve, or is itself subject to the action of the muscles, 
or impedes the motion of a aie When it becomes promi- 
nent, it is peculiarly tense and elastic. It rises not in an uniform 
swelling, but in a succession of lobes or knobs, of which the 
last formed is always tle most tense and vascular ; while those 
which are formed at an earlier stage of the disease are some- 
what shrivelled, and present to the finger more of a firm and 
solid feeling. As the tumour enlarges, the cutaneous veins are 
more and more conspicuous. On the prominence of some of 
the older tubercles, the cuticle soon breaks ; a pale fluid exudes 
from small cavites, from which in time spring up a spongy aud 
luxuriant fungus, which frequently bleeds. By this time the 
whole system is affected, the viscera, aud especially the liver, 
becomes diseased, and the patient rapidly sinks. 

From all these circumstances, it is clear that the constitution 
is deeply affected from the very beginning, The tumour, in- 
deed, resembles a Cancer in this point of view more than any 
other, that it converts the composition of every part on which 
it borders, into its own diseased structure. In other respects it 
does not much resemble the common Cancer. This disease 
has often been confounded with-aneurisms by anastomosis, tu- 
mours, and fungi of a local nature, which differ from the Soft 
Cancer in this material respect, that. they do not taint the 
system. 

This disease appears to attach itself to any part of the hu- 
man body : to the bone after a fracture or bruise: to the liver; 
to the lung; to the testicle. It arises in the soft substance of 
the limbs, and often commences in the lymphatic glands. 

In the course of two years practice in the Middlesex Hos- 
pital, Mr. Bell has had five cases under his own immediate 
cure, all bearing the strongest resemblance to each other, = 

4 
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all proving fatal. As any one case will give the redder a full 
and accurate itlea of this dreadful complaiut, we shall take the 
ease which stands sixth in the list of Mr. Bell. 


' e 
* CASE VI. OF SOFT CANCER. 


“ aa .— Clayton’s Ward.—This young man was 4 
sailor, and three months before the appearance of the tumour of the 
leg, he received a blow on the upper part of the shin by the recoil of 
agun. He does not attribute the growth of the tumour to this 
hurt, and it was only by questioning him as to all probable causes, 
that this circumstance wags brought to his recollection. The tumour 
extends from the middle of the tibia to the tendinous insertion of 
the patella into that bone. It surrounds the tibia and the head of 
the fibula, and evidently goes round to the back of the bones, for 
it has distended the gastrocnemius and the soleus muscles. Its sure 
face is distinguished by seven or eight distinct knobs or tubercles, 
which are soft or yielding, and give no indication of solidity, or of 
scirrhous hardness. The tubercles on the lower part of the tumour 
have more firmness and solidity than those above. ‘The surface is 
of a dark reddish colour; the centre of the tubercles being of a yel- 
lowish colour, but crossed with numerous small veins, which give a 
venous or purplish tinge. The tumour has been two months in 
acquiring its present magnitude, and is not accompanied with pain. 

“ When this young man had been a few days in the hospital, and 
when I had ascertained the disease to be that most mortal of tu- 
mours, the fungous tumour, called soft cancer, L informed him of 
his danger ; he was surprised that I should consider it so seriously, 
but threw himself entirely into my hands, In these circumstances, 
such confidence only adds to the oppressive feelings which the ane 
ticipation gives rise to. At this time he had neither pain nor lame» 
ness. 





** Consultation. 


“ Notwithstanding the frequent application of leeches and blisters 
to the base of the tumour, and rolling the limb, and keeping the 
toller wet, the disease has made progress. There is now pain in 
the tumour, a new lobe or convexity has formed, presenting the 
appearance of a suppuration pointing. Two spots on the old knobs 
have ulcerated, '§ discharged a limpid fluid. The glands of the 
groin have enlarged very considerably, and they are tender. Do 
these circumstancés warrant afmputation, and what is the chance of 
saving the life? My colleagues look less despairingly on this case 
than I confess Ido It may may be possible thatthe glands of the 
groin are inflamed only in consequence. of the leech-hites and the 
blisters ; but, independent of this circumstance, I fear we shall see 
the disease take an unfavourable turn at the end of three months 
from its commencement. Amputation is determined upon, as 
affording the only hope of saving the life. ° ) 

“4th day after Amputation.——The glands of the thigh and groit 
have subsided in a very remarkablemanner. During the at 

x t 
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the muscles of the thigh were unusually pale. On the first dres- 
sing, the surface was pale, although there was partial adhesion, 
On the Second dressing the stump looked well, and the patient's 
health and spirits were observed to be very good. But about the 
ninth day the stump looked ill; there came a profuse gleety dis- 
churge, and the granulations were pale. 

* March 10th. The report is, ‘He looks ill, and has had rigors; 
here is the commencement of mischief. 

“¢ 12th. For some days he has been looking i!], and falling low; 
he vornits every thing he swallows. He has got some relief by the 
effervescing mixture with laudanum. His pulse is scarcely to be 
distinguished. 

“© 14h. The stump is much changed; it is dry, for there is very 
little secretion; the soft parts have retracted, so as to expose the 
bone. His countenance has a ¢irty, or dull grey colour. He is 
low and sick, and complains of a pain in his right side. 

*¢ 15th. He is sinking exactly as the former patient did. It 
is very melancholy to see a young man, having no idea of a 
mortal disease, thus quickly cut off; and shocking to find this for- 
midable disease so frequent, without affording any useful indication 
to guide our future practice. 

** * He died in the evening.” ” 


‘¢ Dissection. 


** We found the liver in a very extraordinary state. It was en- 
larged, and almost black, that is, it had the colourof a large clot of 
venous blood—it was indeed very much gorged with blood. Within 
it were thoseso{t tumours, indicating too evidently that either the ex- 
ternal disease had been propagated, and fallen on this viscus, or that 
there had originally prevailed a more general disorder. See the 
Specimen in the Collection, 

‘* The amputated limb was injected, and it is preserved in the 
Museum. Tlie veins injected from the saphena exhibited an extra- 
ordinary and rich net-work, running on the face of the tumour. 
‘The tumour is split, and forcibly torn asunder, so as to shew the 
tibia within it. The periosteum has separated from the bone, and 
remains attached to the tumeur. The surface of the bone is left 
yough, and indented by the pressure of the tumour. ‘The 
structure of this tumour is the same with those we have seen, only 


that it retains a great deal more of the cartilaginous susiae% és 


From this melaucholy case, and from all the others which 
are here related, it would appear that no sort of excision of 
amputation at so late a period of the disease can be of the 
ot fon avail, and unfortunately from the depth of its origin, 
where medicine or surgery might be of avail, it is little sus- 
pected to exist. ‘The concluding remarks of Mr.,Charles Bell 
appear to be highly sensible and judicious. 


ce After 
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«© After perusing these cases, five of them occurring in my de- 
partment of the hospital in the course of two years, bearing a very 
remarkable resembiance to each other, and all proving fatal, my 
reader will not blame me for entertaining the most gloomy presa 
on witnessing this disease, and feeling as it were an unwillinghess 
to come to the rule of practice, The fact being that in the true 
acute fungus hematodes, or soft cancer, when distinctly marked 
(and it cannot be distinctly marked until it has made considerable 
progress), I‘ have the liveliest apprehensions for the life of the pa- 
tient. Of this we may be certain, that either it is originally a con- 
stitutional disease, or very soon becomes so, by propagating its in- 
fluence to the general system. 

“ It is for these reasons, that finding a tumour of the character 
of this fungtis, we must have recourse to the knife as soon as the 
alarm is given. If it have got entangled in the muscles and vessels 
of a limb, it will not be possible to extirpate it; nothing offers hope 
but amputation. | 

“ In amputating, we niust go high; and if the muscles exhibit 
a pale, blanched, and fishy appearance, the amputation will not 
avail, Ifthe tumour have begun in a bone, nothing but amputa- 
tion can possibly eradicate it. Iam inclined to believe that the 
disease makes its progress from cell to cell of a bone, faster than 
it makes its progress to the surface; and that consequently we 
rns. cut out the whole bone in which it is seated to cradicate the 

ease. 

Thus in the second case: the femur was diseased to its head, 
and nothing bat amputation at the socket could then have been 
effectual. Yet again, when this terrible disease has made its pro- 
gress the whole length of a bone, I see strong grounds for appre- _ 
hension that it will appear next in some of the internal structures, 
even if that bone be amputated. 

“ We find in these cases an additional reason for apprehension 
when tumours have their origin in the medulla of bones. 

“ In concluding, I must express my belief, that very often tu- 
mours of a different nature from the soft cancer have been de- 
scribed under the name of fungus hamatodes, and that on this ac- 
count surgeons have not entertained the same apprehensions. that 
possess me when I see it: they seem to me oniy to have apprehend. 
ed the growth.and. propagation of the disease by contact, whereas 
we have seen it infect remote parts, and destroy the patient, al- 
though the original tumour had been entirely removed. It. remaina 
to be tried what form of remedy may destroy this disease; and 
while I acknowledge the necessity of instituting trials, ] am not san- 
svine in my expectation that we shall be able to reach it.” Vol. I. 
p- 409. 


_ The ingenuity of man is not easily baffled, and when com-~ 
bined with judgment, it will seldom fail to effect its purpose ; 
because that very judgment will teach him to aim at nothing 
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beyond the reach of his powers. We trust that this able and 
discriminating account of so formidable a disease will rouse the 
attention of our medical school, who to their credit be it 
suid, will never slumber when the cause of suffering humanity 
provokes their attention. Much may yet be done, and by no 
one with more ingenuity and skill, than by the author of the 
observations, which we have now presented to the public. In 
a future number we shall have occasion to consider the recent 
publications upon the subject of general Cancer, to which we 
consider the present article as a sort of preface. 
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Art. IX. The Hero; or Adventures of a Night: @ Ko- 
mance. Translated from the Arabic into Troquese ; from 
the Iroquese into Hottentot ; from the Hettentot into French ; 


and from the French into English. 2 vols. 12mo, T, and 
J. Allman, 1817. , 


THOUGH not quite original in its idea, the mock romantic of 
these volumes cannot fail to entertain the reader, especially if 
he is well read in Mrs Radcliffe. Mr. Dob is a citizen more 
believing in matter of fact than Romance. He is instructed by 
a monk of his acquaintance in the mysteries of fictitious horror, 


The following is a specimen of citizen Dob’s adventures in the 
fields of Romance. 


“ They now entered ‘a small chapel; the damp walls, the 
broken windows, and the ornaments in torn fragments, plainly an- 
nounced that it was seldom used *.’ ‘ Two or three trksed lamps 
were suspended by chains of iron in the form of rosaries, from 

he roof, which had been formerly painted al fresco ¢.” On a 
broad bank of black round the walls, was painted, at regular in- 
tervals, the escutcheons of the house of Germueil. Towards the 
centre of the chapel the altar was arrayed in black ; its orhaments 
consisted of skulls and bones, painted so naturally, as to chill the 
blood with horror. In the centre of the sanctuary was a sort of 
bench, covered with a black cloth, on which were traced several 
white crosses ; four chandeliers, of the human height (from which 
hung Pam of crape, in fragments) and furnished with large can- 
dles of yellow wax, shewed by the order in which they stood, that 
they formerly surrounded a coffin. At some paces distant was 
to be seen the entrance of a cave, the grate of which, half open, 
shewed ‘a magnificent tomb of black marble,’~-Suddenly, an 
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awful voice, seeming to issue from the tomb, was heard to say, 
‘ What think you, citizen Dob, a the mysteries around you?’.—* No. 
thing,’ replied he, imitating Sir Charles’s manner*; and if your 
ph of black marble is as useless as Perkius's, you might just.as . 
well have saved yourself the trouble of building it, particularly, as, 
it does not even, furnish our romance with the title! The awful 
voice apparently had no good reason wherewith to answer Mr, 
Dob, therefore (unlike people in general) it made none, Mr, 
Dob thus addressed the monk ; ‘ Must I then, like D’Ormiéville, 
pass the night in this cave? Do you know, father, that there is 
nothing to be heard there but the monotonous vibration of the pen- 
dulum of the clock, and the service for the dead + ?’—* Silence!’ 
said the friar, entering a pew ; at that instant midnight sounded. 
The old man fell on his knees ; Mr. Dob followed his example. 
Instantaneously the church was brilliantly illuminated; Mr. Dob 
beheld at the same moment, at the foot of each statue (which he 
had before seen) a lamp of blood-coloured glass, which cast over 
the edifice a false and frightful gleam. ‘ The altar shook, and a 
voice repeated the Word rememéer }.’ Several little bells then 
sounded of themselves, forming a harsh and discordant carol. 
‘ Gracious Heaven!’ exclai Mr. Dob, in a tone of: fearful 
astonishment, ‘ this is worse than any thing I have ever read of! 
they sometimes, indeed very often mention the dinner bell, the 
vesper bell, the bell for matins; but at least they are always 
sounded by somebody for something ; but here are a whole peal of 
bells ringing no one knows how, and no one knows why! Father, 
what is all this 2’ said he, turning to his companion. He was at 
that moment struck by the ‘ venerable aspect of the monk wrapt 
in long black garments, his cowl thrown back from his face, on 
which the light gleaming strongly shewed the lines of affliction 
softened by piety, and the few grey hairs which time had spared on 
his temples §.’ But what.was Mr. Dob’s astonishment, when he 
beheld these few grey hairs erect themselves bolt upright, and be- 
tray an evident agitation! * What can this mean,’ said he to 
himself, * although this good father has neither “ quitted his re- 
ligious habit, nor appears in a long sable robe, on which is traced 
in gold embroidery a variety of unknown characters : nor fastened 
by a girdle of precious stones, in which is fixed a poniard ; his 
neck and arms are not uncovered ; in his hand he does not bear a 
golden wand; his hair is not flowing wildly upon his shoylders ; 
his eyes do not sparkle with terrific expression |." Yet I am 
strongly tempted to believe him quite as much of a magician, or 
of a devil, as Matilda was, But if I guess right, he ought to 
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shew himself to me in the shape of a pretty woman, and play to 
me on the harp at the foot of my bed, because that id be 
some amusement. However, to make sure of what I want to 
know, I’ve a great mind to’ As he uttered these last words, 
his eyes * fell upon an inscription over a confessional, where ap» 
senders in black letters, these awful words ** God hears thee !” 
t A poten an awful warning ; his countenance changed ; it had 
struck tpon his heart *.’ But after a pause, the same feeling re- 
turned in so violent a manner that he could no longer master it, 
and suddenly darting upon the monk, he tore open his vest. The 
friar, not a little astonished at this sudden attack, drew back ex- 
claiming, * Do you mean to stifle me, as Ambrosio did Livira +? 
—‘ No, indeed; replied Mr. Dob, with more composure than 
could have been expected of him at that moment, ‘I only wanted 
to see if, like Father Peter, you do not wear round your neck a 
picture, by the help of which, and a little episode, you might find 
yourself grandfather to any one you please t. I confess to you, [ 
always have my suspicions of those monks and nuns, whom one 
meets so unexpectedly, and who always finish by turning out to 
be one of the family. I dare say you remember how luckily 
Julia made a friend of one Sister Cornelia, in whom she dis- 
covered, to her great surprise, as well as that of the reader. the 
sister of her lover; whose only appearance in the romance is to 
relate her adventures, and receive extreme unction : which, to be 
sure, serves to introduce a fine procession of mens and monks, in 
the midst of whom is discovered Father Angelo, who proves him- 
self a lover well worthy of his mistsess, for he is to the full as 
unnecessary §. Then again there is Sister Olivia, no less fortu- 
nate than Sister Cornelia, for she turned out to be the mother of 
Elena ||. Considering all this, you must not take it ill that I 
took the shortest way to discover if you were not, peradventure, 
one of my cousins, or perhaps some nearer relation.’ More and 
more surprised at Mr. Dob’s presence of mind, the monk was at 
a loss what to say to him, when the pall, which was thrown over 
the black marb!e tomb, at the entrance of the cave became agita- 
ted ; and at length being slowly raised, Mr. Dob beheld a phantom 
wrapped from head to foot in white drapery, and which he imme- 
diately recognized to be the shide of the Chevalier de Germeuil, 
which had before appeared to im in the saloon of his own castle. 
The wound on his left side was still visible, and his winding-sheet 
wus :t\. stained with blood. ‘ Ah, tather!’ cried the terrified Mr. 
Dob, iiicding his face in the dress of the monk; * one would think 
we were before the cemetry of Wals, like Célestina.’ The phan- 
‘tema advanced with slow and measured steps to the foot of the 
altar; he there {Cll on his kaess, and uttered a groan plaintive apd 
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prolonged, as phantoms never failed todo, At this signal several 
stones raised themselves in different corners of the chureh, and 
several phantoms, enveloped in winding sheets like the first, issued 
forth from them, and wandered about amongst the pillars. After 
this, they all approached him who summoned them, and ranged | 
themselves in order behind him, while one only placed himself by, 
his side. This one, the monk informed Mr. Dob, was the spectre 
of the president. The sound of the bells ceased as suddenly as it 
had begun; a profound silence of some minutes ensued, when all 
the phantoms, with one accord, raising their arm’ to heaven three 
times, in solemn tones uttered the words,—* Justice! Vengeance!’ 
The two first times they spoke these words, the phantoms raised 
their arms and let them fall again; but after the third time, they 
remained with their arms extended, and joined their voices in 
chorus : ‘The organ instantly sounded a high and solemn peal, 
and the voices rising all together, swelled the sacred strain *,’ 
‘ This is finer than any music I have read of, said Mr, Dob; 
‘what piece of music is it? Is it a song of Gascony ¢??— 
‘What!’ said the monk, nettled at what he considered as a sar- 
casm, (having never read the Mysteries of Udolpho) * are you not 
acquainted with the Midnight Hymn ?’—‘ I ought indeed to have 
recollected it,’ said Mr. Dob, rather ashamed of his forgetfulness, 
‘ for it is the very one which Lilena sings ** to the lute which she 
touched with the most affecting and delicate expression f.’’ It is 
also the same which Antonio sings before “a statue of St. Ro- 
solia, her patroness §.’ Iv short, it is the one which they always 
sing in a romance, when a little music is wanted in the middle of 
the night.” When the music ceased, the phantoms again three 
times renewed their cry of Justice! Vengeance! and then ‘ de- 
scending silently through the narrow and winding passages jj,’ 
they returned to the graves from whence they had arisen. The 
stones closed over them’ with a loud noise ; a statue of the Virgin, 
on which Mr. Dob had fixed his looks, ‘ bowed its head, the 


image shook, the tapers fell extinguished, and an awful voice pro- 
nounced “ Remember q 2???” Vol, I. P. 102. 


As a banter upon the Romances of the day, this publication 
will be found not devoid of entertamment. Lt should have been 
comprised however in a single volume, as brevity is the soul of 
Wit, especially of that portion of it, called burlesque. 
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Arr. X. Relics of Melodino. _ Transluted by Edward 
Lawson, Esq. Fiom an unpublished Manuscript, Dated 
1645. Svo. 262 pp. 10s. Baldwin, Cradock, and Joy. 1815 


THE poems in this volume are introduced to the public as 
translated by Mr. Lawson, trom a Spanish poet of the name of 
Melodino. The original was found, as is asserted, in a book 
purchased for the library of the late Right Hon. W. B. Conyng- 
ham, but it does not appear that the name of the author can be 
found in any collection of Spanish or Portuguese poets now in 
existence. Now if we are to judge of the original by the trans- 
lation, we should have had litle reason to regret the absence of 
the poems, as well as of the name of the author, A more dull, 
uninteresting series of verses were never yet incarcerated in the 
dungeon of a thick octavo. Whether Spanish or Portuguese, 
English or Welch, original or translated, we take upon us to pro. 
nounce the lucubrations of this mysterious Melodino, rank 
nonsense. If our readers doubt the justice of out decision, let 
them take the following as a specimen, and by no means the 
worst, of the poems thus foisted upon the world, 


“TO A YOUNG PRINCE. 


© Apparently accompanied with a Moral’ Treatise, 


Sun of the Christian world! whose orient ray 

With Heaven's own lustre drives all gloom away; 

Ere yet thy regal hand aspire to rear 

The crosier'd banner on the glittering spear, 

High from the holy battlements unfurl’ 

O'‘er turban’d infidels to ruin hurl’d; = - 

Ere the original pearl of Constantine 

In thy starr’d diadem triumphant shine ; 

Ere Alps and Appenines beneath thee bow, 

And Gaul and Italy allegiance vow ; 

Ere grown the avenging tlame to fire the pole ; 

Ere east and western oceans vanquish’d roll ; 

Receive a grateful tributary lay, 

Which less to grandeur than desert I pay. 

The humble hand which traces Caesar's name, 

And grasps that passport to exalted fame, 

Rous d by the heroic trumpet’s sprightly sound, 

And drums re-echoing hoarse alarms around, 

Has taught Mohammed's barbarous Moors to fee} 

The vollied /ightning and the crimson stee). 

oo when wild storms, which shudd’ring I rehearse, 
ith sky-miz’d billows quench’d the affrighted stars ; 








Bowles’ few plain Words. e\7 
That hamble hand against fierce whirlwinds toil'd, 


Fix'd to the I helm, that stratn'd, recoil’d ; 
Acquiring hardihood, if not renown, 


And unsubdued, thank Heaven ! by fortune’s frown.” P.186, 


‘The author, like his young prince, apears to have acquired 
e suflicient portion of hardihood, but certainly no renown, ‘uns 
jess a victory Over grammar, sense, and poetry, entitle him to 
the honoaur of a triumph. 
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Aer. XI. A few plain Words for the Bible, and a Word ow 
the Prayer-Book and the Spirit; addressed to all sober, 
thinking, and independent Christians. By the Rev. William 
Lisle Bowles. (Published for parochial Distribution.) 
igmo, pp. 12. Hatchard. . 4917. : 


IN this little tract we find much sound and -useful matter. 
Some of the leading principles of enthusiasm are ably combated, 
and are shewn to be clearly in oppositién to the “ plain Words of 
the Bible.” But the most original and the most curious part of 
the whole, is that in which Mr. Bowles points out the exact 
agreement in more instances than one between Popery and Cal. 
vinism. 


“IT proceed to shew the exact agreement of some favourite 
modern doctrines with the doctrines of old porery in its darkest 
periods, and to show also how different both are from the word 
God. I take the following description of prev esTINATION, word 
for word, from the futile schoofman, ‘the very pride of that church 
which has been called by those who most ‘glory in these very senti- 
ments, the scAnLeT wHoreE!' L take them as they occur. The 
writer has divided into almost endless questions what isso plainly 
Jaid down by Christ and his Apostles. Among these questions he 
has not forgotten to debate those most important ones, Whether, if 
aman dies of the gout, he will rise with swelled feet at the resur- 
rection; whether the devil is a drunkard or fornicator; whether to 
justify a sinner is as difficult as to make worlds!! Quest. 119, 
Article 9. 2 

‘“ How many doctrines which are considered most essential are 
to be found, sum and substance, NoT IN THE BIBLE, but hang- 
ing like dead flies in the cobwebs of the schools, which liberal and 
enlightened Catuoxics themselves now hold in scorn! Here fol- 
lows a faithful and true extract, concerning only one. 

“ Predestination :—(which word, be it remembered, is unknown 
to the Scriptures as much as purgatory.) 


“ Ist. Pre- 
6 s 
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“ Ist. Predestination is the causs of aaace and GLony; repro- 
bation is the cause of being passed by, and of eternal punisment! !! 

* 2. Although, from especial privilege, their predestination is re- 
vealed to some, yet it is not so to ali men. 

*« 3, All the predestined are elected and loved of God ; election 
of God precedes predestination, because it is an act of his absolute 
will. 

« Sum of Theology: Saint T. Aquinas, interpreter of the 
divine will? Part 3d, Question 24th. | 

*¢ Now, if these articles, exactly as they are here given, without 
any intimation from whence they are taken, were proposed to 
many who think themselves the only true believers of the present 
day, they would instantly exclaim, ‘ This is the GospEL ;—* THE 
TRUTH ; as it is in Jesus !’—whereas it is the * truth only as it is in 
Thomas Aquinas!’ 


* I have stated only facts, I draw no conclusions. 

** We have thus seen Papist predestination word for word ; let 
us turn to St. Paul. 

* For whom he did foreknow, he did also predestinate to be 
conformed to the image of his Son, &c. &c.’ : 

“ This is St. Paul! the other is old Popery, the root of modern 
Calvinism ! 

“ I defy any man, learned or unlearned, village disputers, or 
Editors of Magazines, to disprove what 1 have stated. I have 
read magazines, experiences, convictions, Popigh saints, wonderful 
dealings, &c, but it was to know what to “iooid, not what to preach, 
and to prize the more the suber truth, the simplicity, and the wisdom 
of the Word of God!” P. 11, 


This comparison might be pushed to a much greater length, 
and might be made the channel of much curious matter. The 
subject 1s of a very wide extent, and we should be happy to see 
it treated with the consideration. and the ability which it de- 
serves. Extremes often meet, and inno instance is the union 
more remarkable than in Popery and Calvinism. Swift. has 
already informed us, that Jack was ofien mistaken for Peter, 


notwithstanding all his efforts to divest: himself of the livery of his 
brother. | : 
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A Series of Sermons on various Subjects of Doctrine and Mractice. By the Rev, 
George Mathew, A.M. Chaplain to the Right Hon, the Earl of Bristol; alternate 
Mornmg Preacher at the Parish Church of 5t. James, Westminster; alternate Even- 
ing Preacher at the Magdalen Hospital; and Vicar of Greenwich. @ vols. 11. 1% 

The Domestic Altar; or Six Weeks? Course of Morning and Evening Prayers, 
for the Use of Families, To which are added, a few on particular Ocvasions. By 
the Rev. William Smith, A.M. Author of a System of Prayer, 8vo, 8s 

Strictures on Mr, Palmer’s Evangelical Letter to the Rev. Richard Warner, on 
the Subject of his “ Furewel! Sermon,” preached atthe Parish Church of St. James, 
Bath. By Edwapd Trapo Pilgrim, Esq. 1s. 6d. 

A Theological Inquiry into the Sacrament of Baptism, with the Nature of Bap- 
tismal Regeneration ; in five Discourses, preached before the University of Cam- 
bridge, in April, 1817. By the Rev, C. Benson, M.A. Member of Trinity College, 
and Lecturer of St. John’s, Newcastle upon-Tyne, 8vo. 4s. 

A Treatise on the Fall of Adam; proving, both by Scripture and Reason, that 


the Devil had uo Mand in thet Event; with an Attempt to explain the Genealogy 
of Jesus Christ. By a Lover of Truth. 1s. 


A Translation of an Abridgment of the Vedant ; or, Resolutien of all the Veds: 
the most celebrated and revered Work of Brahwminical Theology. Likewise a 
Translation of the Cend Upanishad, one of the Chapters of the same Veda, ace 
cording to the Gloss of the noted Shancaracharya, establishing the Unity and the 
sole Omnipoteiice of the Supreme Being. By Ramiuchun Roy. 4to. $s, 6d. 

A Speech delivered at the Third Annual Meeting of the Buptist Irish Society, 
held at the City of London Tavern, June 27, assigning Reasous for giving Moral 
Tustructions to the Native Trish, through the Medium of their vernacular Language. 
By J. S. ‘Paylor, Esq. of the Middle Temple. Gu. 

The Rev. Robert Hall's Speech, delivered at the Seventh Anniversary of the 
Auxiliary Bible Socjety ; held at the Guildhall, Leicester, July 15, 1817. 4d. 

A Sermon on the Resear and Utility of Educating the Children of the Poor ; 
articularly recommending the System of the National Society. By the Kev. T. 
lackreth, Curate of St. John’s, Lancaster, 1s. 

An Act to consolidate and amend the Laws relating to spiritual Persons hold. 
ing of Farms; and for enforcing the Residence of spiritual Persons in their Bene- 
fices; and for the Support aud Maiwtenance of Stipendiary Curates in England. 
Is. 

A Sermon preached at the peculiar Visitation of the Dean and Chapter of the 
Cathedral Church of Exeter, held in the Parish Church of Topsham, June 4, 1817. 
By W. W. Baguell, A.B. Curate of Colebrooke. 1s. rae , 

The Daty of Controversy ; a Sermen preached at Cheadle, Staffordshire, at the 
Visitation of the Venerable the Archdeacon of Stafford. By John Hume Spry, 
M.A. Vicar of pre? ames oem &e. 1s. te a ed 

An Appeal tu the Wesleyan Methodist Societies throughout the sais est 
Acts of Tejeities and Oppresiiaa, calculated to extingues a Revival of the Work 
of God in the London West Circuit, By J. P. Pefenmeyer. 1s. 

The Unbelief of St. Thomas the Apvustie, laid open, for the Comfort of all that 
desire to believe. By Nicholas Bownde, D.D. First printed in 1608. @s, 6d. 

Sin and Danger of Schism; a Sermon preached in the Parish Church of Pres- 
ton, July 14, 1817, at the Triennial Visitation of the Lord Bishop of Chester. By 
Edward Law, A.M. Minister of the Holy Trinity, Prestun, aud Chaplain to the 
Lord Bishop of Chester. 1s. 

The Doctrines called Calvinism, examined and compared with the Holy Scrip- 
tures, iu a Letter addressed to Mr. Thomas Palmer, in Consequence of his Ani- 
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mad versions upon the Farewel! Sermon of the Rev. Richard Warner. By a Lay- 
man. 153, 6d. 


. LAW, 


The Trial of James Watson, for High Treason, taken in Short-hand by William 
Frodie Gurney, Short-hand-writer to both Houses of Parliament, 2 vols. 8vo. 
il. 4s. 

A full, authentic, and impartial Report of the Whole of the Proceedings of the 

era! Court Martial on Brevet Lieut. Col. James Grant, 18th Hussars, held at 
hitehall, Tharsday, July S, 1817, and the succeeding Days. 3s. 

The Trial of Robert Sawle Donnall, Surgeon and Apothecary, late of Fal- 
mouth, in the County of Cornwall, for the Wilful Murder, by Poison, of Mrs, 
Elizabeth Downing, Widow, his Mother-in-law, at the Assize at Launceston, in the 
County aforesaid, on Monday, March 31, 1817, betore the Hon, Sir Charles Ab- 
hott, Kut. Taken in Short-hand by Alexander Fraser. 4s. 

The Trial and Conviction of John Charch, the Preacher of the Surrey Taber- 
nacle, Borough Roud, at the Assizes at Croydon, on Saturday, the 16th Tnst. for 
an Assault, with inteat to commit an unnatural Crime, Taken in Short-Hand by 
a Barrister. S8yo. 2s, 


MEDICAL, 


A medical and philosophical Rssay on the Influence of Custom and Habit upoa 
the human Economy, By W. D. Weatherhead, Ksq. Surgeon. 1s. 6d. 

A Letter to Sir William Garrow, his Majesty’s Attorney-General, on his pro- 
posed Bill for regulating the Practice of Surgery throughout the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland. By James Hamilton, M.D, Fellow of the Royal 
College of Physicians, Edinburgh, &c.  4to. os, 

An Experimental Enquiry into the Nature, Canse, and Vuryictiecs of the arterial 
Palse, and into certain other Properties of the larger Arteries in Animals with 
warm Blood ; illustrated by Engravings. By Caleb Hillier Parry, MD. F-R.S. 
8s. | 

Observations on the Symptoms and Treatment of the, Diseases of the Spine, prer 
vious to the Period of [ncurvation, with some Remarks on the consequent Palsy. 
By Thomas Copeland, Fellow of the Royal College of Surgeons, &c. . 8vo, 
6s. 

The Diagnosis of the more general Diseases of Adults. By M. Hall, M.D. fare 
mertly Senior President of the Royal Medical Society, &c. Part Second. 12s. 

Observations on the Structure of the Brain ; comprizing au Estimate of the 
Claims of Drs. Gall and Spurzheim to Discovery in the Avatomy of that Organ. 
By John Gordon, M.D. F.R.S.E. 8vo. 7s. Gd, 

An Lnguiry into the Laws of Life. By J. R. Park, M.D. &c. Sve. 12s. 

A Treatise on the Physiology and Diseases of the Ear, containing a compurative 
View of its Stracture and Functions, avd of its various Diseases. By J. H. Cur- 
tis, Esq. Aurist to his Royal Highness the Prince Regent, Surgeon to the Royal 
a a for the Diseases of the Lar, Lecturer on the Anatomy, Physiology, and 
Ln logy ofthe Ear, Fellow of the Medical Society of London, &c. &c. . 8v0 

. 


Ao Experimenta! Inquiry into the Laws of the vital Functions, with some Ob- 
servations of the Nature and Treatment of Internal Diséuses. By A. P, Wilson 
Philip, M.D. FRS.E. Fellow of the College of Physicians of Ediaburgh, Ac. In 
Part republished, by Permission of the Presideut of the Rayal Socicty, from the 
Philosophical Transactions of 1915 and 1817; with the Report of the National 
Jnstitute of France on the Experiments of M. le Gallois, and Observations en that 


_ Svo. 10s. 6d. 
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MISTORY. 
» 


Walks in Oxford, comprizing an original, historical, and descriptive Account of 
the Colleges, Halls, aid public Buildings of the University ; with an introductory 
Outline, 
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Outline of the Academical History of Oxford. To which are added, a concise 
History and Description of the City, and Delineations m the Environs of Oxford, 
By W. M. Wade. 2 vols. 8vo. 16s. 

Picturesque Tour through France, Switzerland, on the Banks of the Rhine, and 
through Part of the Netherlands, in the Year 1816. &vo. 12s. “sgl 

A Topographical History of Staffordshire ; including its Agriculture, Mines, and 
Manufactures ; Memoirs of eminent Natives, statistical Tables, and every Spécie# 
of Information connected with the local History of the County. With a succinct 
Account of the Rise and Progress of the Staffordshire Potteries. Compiled from 
the most authentic Sources, by Williata Pitt, Author of the Agricultural Surveys of 
the Counties of Stafford, Worcester, &c. 8vo. 11. 5s. 

The secret and true History of the Church of Scotland, from the Restoration, to 
the Year 1678. By the Rev.James Kirton, to. 11, 16s. ; 

The Truth respecting England ;. or, en impartial Examination of the Work of 
M. Villet, and of varieus other Writers on the same Subject. Published and de- 
dicated to the English Nation, by J. A. Vievard. 6vo. 12s. 

Observations on the West-Lndia Islands, Medical, Political, and Miscellaneous.. 
By John Williamson, M.D. Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians, Edin- 
bureh, &c. @ vols. 8vo. 21. 5s, 

Observations on the Importance of Gibraltar to Great Britain, as the Means of 
Sem the Intercourse with the States of the Mediterranean, particularly with 
Morocco, To which is added, a Description of the Part Of Spain immediatel 
connected with Gibraltar, By Christopher Clarke, Captain in the Royal Regi- 
ment of Artillery. 3s. 

Letters from Scotland. By an English commercial Traveller. Written during 
a Journey to Scotland, in the Summer of 1815. 63. 

The Lakes of Lancashire, Westmoreland, and Cumberland ; delineated in Forty- 
three Engravings, by the most’ eminent Artists, from Drawings. By Joseph Fa- 
rington, R.A. With Descriptions, historical, ba atti and picturesque ; the 
"mg of a Tour made in the Summer of 1816. By Thomas Hartwell Horne. 4to, 
SI. 8s. 

Authentic Memoirs of the Revolution in France, and of the Sufferings of the 
Royal Family, deduced chiefly from Accounts by Eye-witnesses. This Work ¢on- 
taius the interesting Details of M. Hue, Clery, Edgeworth, and the Duchess d*An- 
gouleme, of those aifecting Events at which they were personally present, digested 
uato one Narrative in their own Words. Svo. 10, 6d. 

British Monachism ; or, Manners wad Custoins of the Monks and Nans of Eng- 
laud. To which are added,—tI. Peregrinatorium Religiosum ; or Manners and 
Customs of ancient Pilgrims. If. Consuctudinal of Anchorets and Hermits. 
Hf. Account of the Continentes, of Women who hed made Vows of Chiastity.— 
IV. Four select Poems, in various Stiles. By Thomxs Dudley Fosbrooke, M.A. 
F.S.A. Author of the History of Gloucestershire, &e. 4to. SI. 3s. 

An Account of the Origin, Progress, and actual State of the War carried on be- 
tween Spain and Spanish America; containing the principal Facts which have 
marked the Struggle in’ Mexico, New Granada, Venezuela, Chili, end the Pro- 
vinces of Rio de la Plata. By aSouth American: 8vo, 9s. 4 

Historical Sketches of the South of Indiv, in an Attempt to trace the me 
Mysoor ; from the Origin of the Hindoo Government of that State, torthe & 
tion of the Mahommedan Dyndsty in 1799, Founded chiefly on Indian Authoe 
rities, collected by the Author while officiating for several Years ag ge 


y at the Court of Mysoor. By Colonel Mark’ Wilks, © Vols, II, 
&i. 4s, 


BIOGRAPHY. | 
Dr. Watkins’s Memoirs-of the Right Hon. Richard Brinsley Sheridan, — The se- 
— and concluding Part. 4to. 2). 11s, ¥ ‘veoh i. aed 
emoires des Marquis de its de sa ma vols, SVO, $. 6d. 
oires des Marquis de Dangeau ecr By} ay Si 


The Genuine Works of Hogarth; with biographical Anecdotes. 1 Ni 
te F.S.A, and the late George Stevens, Fi: and F.8.4. Vol, I. Mo. 
4s. : 


POLITICAL. 


- 
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Observations on the Causes of the Depression of Agricultural and Home Trade ; 
containing brief Remarks on Taxation, Tithes, Luportation, Poors’ Rate, Reut, 
and Emigration. @s. 6d. 

Observations sur ’Usurpation de Raguse, pour servir d’Appendice au Discour 
de M. Heury Brougham, M.!*. sor l'etat de la Grande Bretague. Par V. M. 
Comte de Bettera-Wodorich, Noble Ragusais. 3s. 

An Essay, entitled Considerations on the British Commerce, with Reference par. 
ticularly to British India, the United States of America, and ihe Slave Trade. 
1s. 6d. 

The Agis of England ; or, the Triumphs of the late War, as they appeared in 
the Thanks of Parliament, progressively voted to the Navy and Army ; and the 
Communications, either oral or written, on the Subject ; chronologically arranged ; 
with Notes, biographical and military. By Maurice Evans, Navy and Army 
Agent. 14s. 

The Report of the Select Committee of the House of Commons on the Poor 
Laws, ordered by the House of Commons to be printed, July, 1817. 8vo. 7s. 


POETRY. 


The Lameut of Tasso, By the Right Hon. Lord Byron, 8vro. 1s. 6d. 

The Hours, a Poem, in four Idylls. By Henry Hudson, Esq. 8vo, 7s. 

Ramirez. By Alexander R. C, Dallas, Esq. 8vo. 5s. 

The Intluence of the Holy Bible. By Thomas Hogg, Master of the Grammar 
School, Truro, Cornwall. 8vo. 4s. 

Poc tic Impressions; a Pocket-book, with Scraps and Memorandums ; including 
the Washing Day, Ironing Day, Brewing Day, Quarter Day, and Saturday. By 
Henry Lee, Author of Dash, a Tale, Caleb Quotem, &c. formerly Manager of the 
Theatre, Salisbury, now of Taunton, K&c. 8vo. 6s. 

The whole Works of Claudian, the Intest of the Roman Classics. Now first 
translated into English Rhyme. By A. Hawkins, F.H.S. 2 vols, 11. 11s, 6d. 

Juvenile Poems, by Chandos Leigh, Esq. vo. 73, 


DRAMATIC. 


The Bohemian, a Tragedy, in Five Acts. . 4s. 6d. 

An authentic Narrative of Mr. Kemble’s Retirement from the Stage ; inclading 
Farewel Address, Criticisms, Poems, &c. with an Account of the Dinner given at 
the Freemasons’ Tavera, a List of the Company present, Speeches of Lord Hol 
land, Mr. Kemble, Mr. Campbell's Ode, &c.&c. To which is prefixed, air Essay, 
Se and critical. 8vo. 94, 

Persian Hunters; or, the Rose of Gurgistan; a new Opera. By Thomas 
Noble, Esq. s. Gd. 
NOVELS. 


Reft Rob; or, the Witch of Scot-Muir, commonly called Madge the Snoover. 
By the Author of Hardenbrass and Haverill, 12mo. 5s. 

Memoirs of the Montague Family, illustrative of the Manners and Society of 
Ireland. Sols. 1f%mv. 11. 1s. 

Beauchamp ; or, the Wheel of Fortune. By James Holroyd Fielding. 4 vols. 
agmo. il, 2s. 

Caleb's Deceived. By the Author of an “ Antidote to the Miseries of Human 
Life.” 2 vols, 8s. 

MISCELLANIES. 


Eight familiar Lectares on Astronomy, intended as an Introduction to the 
Science, for the Use of young Persons, and Others not conversant with the Ma- 
thematics. Accompanied by Plates, &c. By William Phillips, Author of Out 
lines of Mineralogy and Geology, and of an Elementary Introduction to Miner2- 

- 12%mo. 6s. 6d. 
Botanical ion of British Plants, in the Midlend Counties, partice 
larly of those in the Neighbourhood of Alcester ; with occasional Notes and Ob- 
5 scrvallons; 
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servations: to which is prefixed, a short Introduction to the Study of Botany, 
and to the Knowledge of the principal natural Orders, By T. Purton, Surgeon, 
Alcester. 11. 

An Attempt to establish Physiognomy upon scientific Principles. Originally 
delivered in a Series of Lectures. By John Cross, M.D. 8vo- 8s. 

A Supplement to Janias Identified: consisisting of Fué-similies of Hand-writ- 
ing, aud other Illustrations. 8vo, 3s. ie 

A few Observations on Friendly Societies, and their tatluence on Public Mo. 
rals. By J. W. Cunningham, Vicar of Harrow, &c. 1s, 

Memoranda; intended to Aid the English Student in the Acquirement of 
French Grammar; with tabular Elucidations: the Whole calculated te give the 
French Scholar some Idea of the English Tongue. by William Hodgson, 
12mo, 12s. 

Stratagems of Chess; or a Collection of Critical and Remarkable Situations, 
selected from the Works of the most eminent Masters: taken from the celebrated 
French Work, entitled “ Stratagemes des Echec,” carefully revised and im- 
proved: and to which is now prefixed, a short Introduction to the Game of 
Chess. 7s. 

A Treatise on the Science of Ship-building: with Observatious on the British 
Navy, the extraordinary Decay of the Men of War, and on the Causes, Effects, 
and Prevention of the Dry Rot; also on the Growth and Management of Timber 
Trees. The Whole with a View to improve the Construction and Durability of 
Ships. By Isaac Blackburn, Ship-builder, Plymouth. 4to, 11, Ss. 

Hints for the Improvement of Prisons, Dedicated by Permission to the Ho- 
nourable Henry Grey Bennet, M.P. and the Members of the Select Committee of 
the House of Commons, for investigating the Abuses of the Prisons of the Metroe 
polis. By James Elmes, Architect, 8vo. 6s. 

Holkham, its Agriculture, & By Edward Rigby, Esq. M.D, F.L.S. 4s. 6d, 

An Inquiry into the Nature and History of Greek and Latin Poetry ; more 

articularly of the Dramatic Species: tending to ascertain the Laws of Comis 
Metre in both those Languages; to show, I. That Poetical Licences have no real 
Existence, but are mere Corruptions ;~=11. That the Verses of Plautus, Terence, 
Pindar, and Horace, are in many [nstances erroneously regulated ; and to sug- 
gest a more Rational and Musical Division of the Verses, By John Siduey 
Hawkins, Esq. F.A.S. Svo. 148. 

Thesaurus of Horror; or, the Charnel-House Explored !! Being an Historical 
and Philouthropieal Inquisition made for the Quondam Blood of its Inhabitants 
By a contemplative Descent into the Untimely Grave! Shewing by a Nuniber 
ot awful Fucts that have transpired as well as from Philosophical Inquiry, the 
re-animating Power of fresh Earth in Cases of Syneope, &c. and the extreme Cri- 
ininality ot Hasty Funerals: with the surest Methods of escaping the ineffable 
Horrors of Premature Interment! The,Frightful Mysteries of the Dark Ages taid 
Open, which not only deluged the Roman Empire, but triumphed over all 
Christendom for a Thousand Years! Entombing the Sciences, and subsequently 
reviving al! the Ignorance and Superstition of Gothic Barbarity! By Joka 
Snart, @rdv@pamee, Author of the Mathematical Principles of Mensuration, 
&ey Bre, 5s. 

Chrestomathia: Part I. Explanatury of a School for the Extension of the 
New System of Instruction wo the higher Branches; for the Use of the middling 
and higher Ranks ;—Part LL. Essay on Nomenclature and Classification, includ- 
ing a critical Examination of Bacon’s Encyclopedical Table, as improved by 
D'Alembert. By Jeremy Bentham, Esq. 153 ; ives 
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WORKS IN THE PRESS. 


Past I. of an Edition of the Hebrew Bible, without Poin’: 
to be completed in Four Parts; it is uniform to the liebrew 
Bible with Points, lately published. Either of these Bib/e 
may be had interpaged with English, Greek, or Latin; and 
thus conjomed, will not, when bound, exceed one inch is 
thickness ; or,as a Liebrew Bible alone, half an inch. 


A Reply to the Rev. Mr. Mathias's (of Dublin) Enquiry 
into the Doctrines of the Reformation ; or a right convincing 
and conclusive Coututation of Ca vanism. ‘To whieh is sub- 
joined, Jeropatdeia; or the true Method of Instructing the 
Clergy of the Estabushed Church ; beiwg a wholesome ‘Vheo- 
logical Cathartic to Purge the Church of the Predestinarian 
Pestilence. By a Clergyman of the Church of England. 


A Conchological Dictionary of the British Islands, by Dr. 
Turton. A Resideuce of some Years in Tre/an/, has enabled 
the Author to bring forward a large Accession of new Matter, 
in this department of Natural Flistory. 


A Folio Work from Ackermann’s Lithographic Press, on 
Forty Pages ; contammg Ornaments from the Antique, for the 
Use of Architects, Sculptors, Painters, and Ornamental 
Workers. 


Curwous and Interesting Subjects of History, Antiquity, and 
Science ; containing the earliest information respecting the most 
remarkable Cities of Antient and Modern Times, their Cus- 
toms, Architecture, &c. X&c. by Mr. Moir. 


A new Edition of the Abridament of Aiusworth’s Latin 
Dictionary, revised by J. Carey, LL.D. 


Anew Edition, with additions, of Schrevelius’s Greek Lexicon. 


A new Edition of Bishop Newton's Dissertations on the 
Prophecies. 7 





